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Christmas Again! 


“Christmas again! And our spirits grow merrier, 
Down dvops each selfish conventional barrier, 
Hearts beat more lightly and footsteps grow airier: 
This is the glorious period when, 
All ’round the planet, whatever the latitude, 
Mortals are glowing with love and with gratitude; 
Life for the moment is full of beatitude — 
Christmas again! 


This is the happy and this is the jollp-vap, 
This is the dearest and tenderest follp-dap, 
This is the magical mistletoe-hollp-dap, 
Which we habe with us but once in each pear. 
Come on, we're good little pals all together now, 
Time to cut loose from pour dignity’s tether now, 
@ld folks or young folks, twe’re birds of a feather now — 
Christmas again! 
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“UNITED WE STAND” 


The conclusion of the early Ameri- 
can patriots is even more timely to- 
day. It was with the view of making 
the unity between the different de- 
partments of the United Fruit Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries even stronger, 
that the President issued a call for a 
general meeting in Boston on De- 
cember 7 and 8 of the principal rep- 
resentatives of the Company through- 
out the United States who could be 
spared from their duties, 

The vanguard arrived on Sunday, 
the 6th, and Monday was devoted to 
informal conferences at the General 
Offices. It was literally a case of 
“open house,” with the inevitable re- 
sult that many new acquaintances were 
made which will undoubtedly ripen 
into firm friendships. At 5 o'clock 
Monday afternoon, there was a typical 
“gathering of the clans” at the Copley 
Plaza—a prelude to an impromptu 
dinner with extemporaneous — short 
speeches by the President, Mr. Cutter, 
and by Mr. C. H. Ellis. Mr 5G’ P: 
Chittenden, Mr. H. E. Worcester, 
Mr. M. C. O'Hearn, Captain Ander- 
sen, Mr. Chas. Weinberger (with his 
inimitable humor), Mr. J. W. Davis, 
Mr. P. K. Reynolds, Dr, Deeks, Mr. 
M. J. Moynihan, and last, but not 
least, Mr. M. M. Eckstein, who again 
is a member of the family, 

Following dinner, the entire party 
adjourned to the Majestic Theatre and 
witnessed a Boston edition of the 
“Greenwich Village Follies,” which 
apparently was enjoyed by everyone— 
even by our New York friends, who 
have frequent occasions for beholding 
unexpurgated editions. 

On Tuesday, December 8. at 10 
d’clock, everybody got down to busi- 
ness with a vengeance. With Mr. 


Cutter presiding, a general discussion 
and outline of the Company’s policies 
took place. Men old in the service 
sat alongside others who have but re- 
cently entered the Company’s employ. 
Tt was to many of the younger men 
present a most eventful and beneficial 
meeting in that they were enabled to 
hear the conclusions and opinions of 
the old timers whose contributions to 
the present growth have been so 
marked and important—whose pioneer 
efforts and accomplishments are such as 
to evoke the greatest admiration from 
those who have come into the Com- 
pany subsequently. Even greater than 
this, however, was the fact that the 
different departments of production, 
transportation and selling, in particu- 
lar, were met together, and the view- 
points, troubles, and conditions affect- 
ing the operation of each were pooled 
in a way so that everyone could visual- 
ize the system as a whole and depart 
from the more or less isolated view- 
point which of necessity had been 
previously held by many. It was an 
excellent opportunity (and full use 
was made of it) for the President 
to explain in person his conception 
of the Company, its present situation 
and future possibilities—possibilities 
which, in view of the spirit which 
animates the organization, are certain- 
ties. Especially interesting were his 
temarks regarding his organization, 
the opportunities for expansion which 
affect every single man on its pay- 
roll, and his call for more and better 
effort from everyone for a greater 
United Fruit Company. 

The effect of the conference was 
distinctly cumulative in that, with 
everybody becoming better acquainted, 
a more common interest or bond natu- 
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rally developed. It was a happy in- 
spiration which prompted the Presi- 
dent to plan the First Annual Din- 
ner with which the meetings were 
brought to a close. This was held 
at the Algonquin Club on Tuesday 
evening. 

It is the custom to chronicle any 
unusual event planned for a dinner as 
a “surprise,” even though it is not. 
_In_ this case, however, a_ surprise 
awaited the guests at the Club which 
was absolutely genuine in view of the 
exhibits and the admiration they 
evoked. On long tables in the ante- 
room were displayed the most mar- 
velous pastries and candies, in all of 
which the banana was either the 
“piéce de resistance” or one of the 
essential parts. The accompanying 
illustrations will, in a small way, give 
an idea of some of the exhibits, Not 
even the most blasé- gourmet (and we 
must have some such men in the or- 
ganization, judging by their weight 


and their apparent enjoyment of any- 
thing edible) had ever in his wildest 
dreams imagined that so many de- 
licious and tempting varieties of pas- 
tries and candies could be concocted 
by even a genius. It was a revelation 
—a practical demonstration of what 
can be done in a field which, to the 
casual thinker, offers no opportunity 
for exploitation beyond what has al- 
ready been done. It was a specific il- 
lustration of the remarks to be made 
later in the evening by one of the 
speakers, to the effect that the Com- 
pany has only commenced to grow, 
that the field has only been scratched. 

Mr. Grabow was the “prexy” of the 
evening insofar as this display was 
concerned, as his description of the 
different articles displayed was as new 
and original to his hearers as a disser- 
tation on the Einstein Theory would 
be to a college freshman. The chef, 
whose hand had fashioned the deli- 
cious “reposterie’ was also there and 


The most blasé gourmet could not dream of confections more tempting than were displayed. 


Marvelous banana pastries and confections were featured as a surprise for the guests 


gave a brief talk explaining the dif- 
ferent exhibits. He is Don Doven, 
a recent addition to the staff of the 
United Fruit Company—a patisseur of 
international reputation, having been 
Chef to the King of Belgium and with 
eight years’ service in the best hotels 
of the United States, 

It can be imagined what effect the 
sight of these tempting preparations 
had on the appetites of the guests. 
The dinner was a remarkable one in 
that it had been planned and supplied 
entirely by different departments of 
the United Fruit Company. It was 
a specific example of a self-contained 
organization. 

The remark is often made that 
after-dinner speeches in the United 
States, particularly since the advent of 


Mr. Volstead’s Act, are apt to be 
what is commonly termed a “dry 
smoke,” and in many cases this is true. 
It certainly was not true, however, on 
the occasion of the First Annual Din- 
ner. Mr. Cutter, as Toastmaster, had 
the happy faculty of setting things in 
motion with a few terse remarks, in- 
jecting a little humor into his intro- 
ductions with the two-fold result of 
putting the speaker more or less at 
ease and livening up the party gen- 
erally. Over a dozen short speeches 
were made covering the different de- 
partments’ activities. While each 
function of organization represented 
by these talks was different, the ideals 
were absolutely as one. The remarks 
of the evening could be condensed to 
the statement that the exchange of 
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ideas during the two-day conference 
had simply served to strengthen the 
faith of the employees in the Com- 
pany, their ability to do much more 
than has been yet accomplished, and 
that the great project born in the brain 
of Mr. Preston would continue to 
grow in a manner which must even 
exceed anything he had ever imagined. 

The period of silence observed in 
memory of the deceased founder of 
the United Fruit Company was par- 
ticularly impressive and a tribute to 
the man who, more than anyone else, 
has been responsible for the tremen- 
dous development of our Company. 

In addition to the operating men, 
members of the Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee were also 
present. It must have been for them, 
too, a realization of the earnestness 
and confidence which the operating 
men have in them and in the Com- 
pany’s future: a compensation for the 
faith which these same directors have 
had and continue to have in the Com- 
pany. 

Sometimes the impression exists in 
large corporations that the Executive 
Committee or the Board of Directors 
are a group of men entirely apart 
from the operating staff, with a cold, 
heartlessly business view, whose chief 
function is to “blue pencil” and criti- 
cize without stint, in other words, pes- 
simists personified. This is happily 
not true in the case of the United 
Fruit Company and the first ‘speech 
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of the evening by Mr. Bradley W. 
Palmer, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and a Director of the Com- 
pany, was a further emphasis of this. 

As a result of the conferences and 
the illuminating remarks of the differ- 
ent speakers, there was a better under- 
standing by each individual —the 
knowledge of a common objective to 
be attained by better coordination of 
effort—a confidence which in its very 
strength is contagious and which will 
be the inspiration for even greater 
results on the return of each of those 
present to his own radius of opera- 
tion. 

This first “get-to-gether” was, as 
Mr. Cutter said, more or less in the 
nature of an experiment. No experi- 
ment, then, ever gave quicker or more 
satisfying results. It means that fu- 
ture conventions of this nature are 
essential—that there must be even 
wider representation, and lastly, that 
the cost of bringing these men to- 
gether will, in the words of one speak- 
er, “be one of the best investments the 
Company has ever made.” 

The speakers of the evening were: 
Mr, Bradley W. Palmer, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee; Mr. Victor 
M. Cutter, President, and Messrs. C. 
R. Ackerman, W. J. Bennett, J. C. 
Carpenter, R. P. DeVries, C. D. Dos- 
well, W. Esch, E. N, Leonard, M. C. 
O’Hearn, H. H. Robson, R. K. 
Thomas, I. K. Ward, Chas. Wein- 
berger and M. M. Wilson. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT RAW SUGAR 


An idea of the work in the United Fruit Company's Sugar Centrals in Cuba 


By A. H. Curprenpare, Preston 


That of all the countries producing 
sugar, Cuba is at the top of the list, 
is pretty well known, but relatively few 
people in the Northern States know of 
the extent of the operations entered 
into from the planting of the cane to 
shipping the raw sugar to be refined. 
When one understands that a sugar 
Central is really a small city in itself, 
with suburbs, as one might call the out- 
lying stations, with fully as many de- 
partments and as varied a personnel 
as any small town in the United States, 
and operated, as a rule, with far greater 
efficiency, one begins to realize the 
size of the task of obtaining those 
sweet brown grains from a stalk of 
cane. 

This brief article is based on opera- 
tions at Central Preston, but in the 
main, the manufacturing process is the 
Same at other Centrals. It might not 
be amiss to start with the planting of 
the cane and in a few words trace the 
course from the farm or colonia to the 
factory. 

A field of cane is not unlike a field 
of corn in appearance at a distance, 


but it grows much taller than corn, and 
upon closer view, one finds the stalks 
much different in character, being 
round, hard, and with a waxy surface. 
When it has attained its growth and 
is ready for harvesting the stalks are 
often ten feet in height. The cutting 
is done by hand, as a successful me- 
chanical device has not yet been per- 
fected that will do the work. The 
green tops and leaves are removed and 
left in the field, as they form a mulch 
which serves to prevent the growth of 
weeds, as well as having some value 
as a fertilizer, The cane stalk is cut 
off flush with the earth, the cutters 
using an implement similar to the 
machete for the purpose. The piles 
of cut cane are taken by bull cart to 
the nearest railroad siding, where, 
after being weighed, they are trans- 
ferred to cane cars, and are ready to 
be hauled to the factory. Once the 
work of cutting starts and the grind- 
ing commences at the factory, there 
is no stop day or night until the crop 
is finished, except for emergencies, the 
grinding season at this Central lasting 
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usually about seven months. Upon 
arrival at the mill yard each car is 
weighed and then shunted to a tilting 
platform. The car is clamped to the 
tails and as the platform tilts, the cane 
slides by gravity from the side of the 
car into the cane dump pit, the sides 
of the cane car being arranged so 
that they open at the bottom. 

The bottom of the cane pit is really 
a moving platform, and as each load 
is dumped into it the cane is slowly 
moved along to the cane carrier proper, 
which is a long conveyor with high 
sides carrying the cane up to the top 
of the cane chute. From the top of 
the chute the stalks again fall by grav- 
ity to the first crushers, and the juice 
starts to flow. These crushers con- 
sist of two sets of heavy iron rolls, with 
corrugated teeth, the first set of rolls 
being placed several feet above the 
second set, each set consisting of two 
individual rolls, and as the cane is 
passed between the teeth of these 
crushers it is torn and crushed so that 
much of the juice is extracted at this 
first operation. This matted cane is 
then carried from the crushers to the 
first set of mill rollers on a slatted 
apron conveyor. The rolls it now en- 
counters are set closer together than 
the crushers and the greater pressure 
extracts more juice. The mills also 
differ from the crushers in that they 
consist of three rolls in each set, a top 
roll and two bottom rolls, a guiding 
plate between the two bottom rolls 
keeping the mat of crushed cane feed- 
ing into the second bottom roll, from 
which it is discharged again to another 
traveling conveyor. This process is 
repeated until the cane has passed 
through all the mill rolls, the additional 
pressure each time extracting more 
juice until there is little left in the 
mass but the pith and fibre of the stalk. 
As the fibre passes out of the last set 


of mills it is fairly dry and ground 
to shreds, and in this condition it is 
called bagasse. It makes good fuel so 
it is conveyed at once to the furnaces 
automatically, and during the grinding 
season the bagasse constitutes the 
greater part of the ‘fuel consumed, al- 
though fuel oil is-also used in starting 
the fires and at other times when neces- 
sary. 
This abridged account of sugar mak- 
ing is bound to be more or less 
“sketchy,” and sugar men will see many 
details that they know to be important 
which they would speak of, but the 
main attempt here is to picture the 
operations so that one unfamiliar with 
a sugar Centrai will be enabled to get 
a fairly correct impression of the 
whole. With this apology to sugar 
men, let us return to where the juice 
started when the voracious crushers 
began their work. These two sets of 
crushers in a good mill, such as Cen- 
tral Preston, extract about seventy- 
five percent of the juice of the cane. 
Beneath the crushers and mills are 
troughs of cement construction which 
carry the juice in a steady stream to 
the juice wells, screens being placed 
to hold the particles of fibre and for- 
eign matter from entering the wells. 
The strained juice is then pumped to 
the clarification department, situated 
several floors above the mills. At Cen- 
tral Preston the juice is limed at the 
mills before being pumped to the heat- 
ers, and this prompt mixing of the raw 
juice with the milk of lime prevents 
what is called “inversion” or fermen- 
tation, in other words, causing it to 
remain sweet and unchanged until it 
is further treated. At the clarifiers, 
which are large cylindrical tanks, di- 
vided into four compartments, mechani- 
cal arms slowly skim off the scum and 
impurities which rise to the top, while 
the impurities, which sink to the bottom 
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of the clarifiers, are removed through 
a central opening. These impurities 
in the form of mud, instead of being 
sent to filter presses, which is the 
usual custom, are returned to the ba- 
gasse blanket in front of the first and 
second mill rolls, after being mixed 
with the juice from the fourth and 
fifth mills. This mud is treated in 
this manner because it still contains 
sugar that may be extracted by thin- 
ning it again with hot thin syrup or 
water, and as the mud clings to the 
crushed cane the sugar is washed from 
it and falls to the troughs with the 
fresh juice of the cane just being 
milled. It was formerly the custom 
to send this mud to “filter presses,” 
mentioned above, which forced the 
sweet water from the mass, and this 
sweet water had to be returned to be 


mixed with other juices. At Preston 
there is no filter press station, on ac- 
count of the use of the Dorr Clarifiers 
and the Petree Dorr System of pri- 
mary and secondary clarification and 
return of mud to the mills, constitut- 
ing a great saving in both labor and 
material. The clear juice from the 
above clarifiers goes to the evaporators, 
where it is boiled under a partial vac- 
uum to the consistency of a real syrup. 
These evaporators economize on the 
use of steam by the use of the prin- 
ciple of boiling under a vacuum, and 
as they are usually used in sets of four 
they are called quadruple effects, each 
evaporator, or “effect,” using a greater 
vacuum than the previous one and be- 


ing enabled by thus reducing the at-— 


mospheric pressure, to use the vapors 
from the proceeding vessel for heating 
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the syrup. The next process the now 
thickened syrup encounters is the final 
boiling in the vacuum pans, where the 
juice is boiled until the sugar crystals 
form. The size of the crystals and 
their proper growth as the boiling pro- 
ceeds is a very’ careful operation, and 
is watched by skilled men known as 
“sugar boilers.”” The natural aim be- 
ing to get as much sugar as possible 
from the syrup; there have, in con- 
sequence, been many systems evolved 
by experimentation and experience 
throughout the process of making raw 
sugar, and we do not essay here to 
go into any of them in detail, as we 
will attempt to show only the various 
steps gone through from cane pit to 
sugar bag, in as brief a sketch as pos- 
sible. The sugar boilers, then, boil the 
syrup in the pans until it becomes a 
heavy mass of dark brown crystals 
and molasses, and until the pan is full. 
A sampling device at the bottom and 
to one side of the enormous pans en- 
ables the boiler to test from time to 
time the progress of the boiling. When 
it is ready the mass is released and 
discharged to mixing machines. It is 
now called “massecuite,” and is ready 
to be sent to the centrifugals where the 
sugar crystals are separated from the 
molasses by the force or rather the 
speed with which the drums are oper- 
ated.. As the massecuite enters the 
revolving drum from the trough above 
it, centrifugal force quickly forces it 
against the sides of the drum until it 
is several inches in thickness, and as 
the centrifugal continues to revolve 
after the requisite amount has been 
allowed to enter, the mass changes 
from dark brown to brown, and finally 
to light brown, the molasses and im 
purities contained with the molasses 
having been forced through screens on 
the inside of the drums and drained 
off. The resultant brown sugar is 


scraped off the screens in the drums 
and falls through a central opening 
to a trough below where it is carried 
by a screw or grasshopper conveyor 
to a sugar elevator. The sugar ele- 
vator carries this sugar to a large 
mixer, where it is mixed with the 
sugar from all the centrifugals making 
first and second sugars. This sugar 
is 96 degrees test, that is, it is 96 de-’ 
grees pure, and the moisture content 
is about one percent. From tke mixer 
the sugar is dropped to the automatic 
weighing and bagging machines. Each 
bag of raw sugar sent from here con- 
tains not less than 325 pounds net. As 
the bags are weighed they are piled in 
tiers until the sugar warehouse floor 
is piled high with them. Then one of 
the United Fruit boats loads twenty 
thousand or so bags and the cargo is 
on its way to Boston, where the Revere 
Refinery takes up the work. 

One of the important features of 
raw sugar manufacture which has not 
been touched upon at all here, is the 
chemical control work of the labora- 
tory. This would be largely technical, 
even were the writer able to intelli- 
gently explain it, which he assuredly 
is not qualified to do. Suffice it to say, 
that by means of sampling the juices, 
syrup, massecuite, molasses, and sugar, 
the chief chemist can inform the Su- 
perintendent of Manufacture, hourly 
and daily, of just what is going on in 
the various processes, from his an- 
alyses, and from such information, the 
superintendent can immediately remedy 
any process that does not show the 
standard required in the work of that 
particular section. In this way the 
greatest amount of sugar is obtained 
from the juice in the cane being 
ground, as the quality of the juice is 
known, from day to day, and that 
same day’s figures for percentages of 

(Turn to page 270) 
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BUDGETARY CONTROL 


(An address delivered by Emery N. 
of the United Fruit Company and 


Leonard, Chief of Budget, at the First Annual Dines 
Subsidiary Companies at the Algonquin Club, Boston, 


December 8, 1925) 


I am going to say a few words on 
a subject which I am sure is becom- 
ing more and more important and 
valuable to every one of our Operat- 
ing Officials, and which will be un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest con- 
tributing factors in the orderly growth 
and future of the United Fruit Com- 
pany—Budgetary Control. 

Contrary to general opinion, the 
Budget principle is not wholly new. 
In a limited way, and ‘in one form 
or another, it is probably as old as 
business itself. Over a thousand years 
ago King Alfred of Britain instituted 
a rather unique Budget system of his 
own in connection with the taxation 
program of the country. A prominent 
manufacturer recently declared that al- 
though his company had only just es- 
tablished a complete Budget system, 
he was really surprised to find how 
much budgeting he had been doing all 
his life without knowing it. 

True Scientific Planning, however, 
by means of a Budget embracing all 
the operations of a Company, is com- 
paratively recent but the principle is 
being more and more universally 
adopted in modern business. I haven't 
the slightest doubt but that at some 
time in the future a Budget system 
will be as indispensable to a business 
as its bookkeeping. 

There are one or two principal ob- 
jections to a Budget system which 
many of you may have heard ex- 
pressed—which a few of you may have 
felt; first, that it is a breeder of red 
tape, increased overhead, and a bur- 
den on the operating man. If I felt 
this to be true, I should be the first 


to advocate discarding the whole idea 
A few business men still look upor | 
a Budget as a mass of figures amd) 
complex detail—a sort of ogre that | 
is best avoided. ere | 

As a matter of fact, the principle | 
of Budgeting is the simplest thing in | 
aginable. It is merely the setting up 
of a definite goal of accomplishment 
by each Department Head to be used | 
by him as standard and guide 
throughout the business year. In other 
words, it substitutes for the old rule 
of thumb method a definite mark to 
shoot at. 

Our present Budget provides an op- 
portunity for each Department Head 
to work out in advance a detailed pro- 
gram of his year’s operations in black 
and white, to which he can point and 
say, “This is what I expect to do— 
what I am going to do, barring un- 
foreseen conditions of which I have 
no indication at the present time— 
and I am going to beat my estimates 
if possible.” 

Every month throughout the year 
each Operating Official will receive a 
concise report showing his actual re- 
sults compared with what he believed 
he could do; if these results are fall- 
ing short of anticipations the Budget 
immediately sounds a warning. 

If we can all get away from the idea 
of a Budget heing a meaningless mass 
of figures gotten together once a year 
to every one’s discomfiture, and think 
of it rather as a living thing which 
can be invaluable to every Department 
Head as a chart and compass in his 
operations through the year, the suc- 
cess of our Budget system is assured 


a 


I have heard it said that there is 

danger of a Budget running a Com- 
pany. This it should never do, for it 
can never take the place of able and 
skillful management. A Budget that 
runs a Company is a flat failure. Be- 
ing based on estimates, which can 
rarely be entirely accurate, a Budget 
must necessarily be revised from time 
to time when the conditions on which 
these estimates are based change to 
any marked degree. An_ inflexible 
Budget is useless, and it will always 
be our policy in administering the 
Budget to accept revisions which are 
fully justified either by unavoidable 
circumstances or increased business. 
_ Last week we finished the prepara- 
tion of our 1926 Budget and our Di- 
rectors for the first time have had the 
opportunity to see a concise picture 
of the approximate year’s operations 
before the commencement of the new 
year. I am confident that the Budget 
submitted is a good one. It. goes 
without saying that it can be improved, 
for no Budget system has ever been 
perfected in a year’s time, or two or 
three years. 

Our present Budget is weak in one 
respect. It is essentially an expense 
Budget. Although it includes esti- 
mated revenues from all sources, these 
estimates (I am speaking particularly 
of Banana sales) are based rather on 
our best available data at the present 
time, than on any scientific forecast. 
: To many business men the term 
forecast” implies some sort of clair- 
voyancy by which, for instance, we 
would be able to predict the exact sell- 
ing price of bananas next September 
or October; this is, of course, out of 
the question. What present-day in- 
dustrial forecasting does accomplish is 
to provide a definite long-term look 
ahead based on standard statistical 
methods, and showing the probable 
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trend of a business and the degree of 
that trend. 

I do not believe that I am overstat- 
ing the fact when I say that, at least 
to some extent, we are selling what 
we produce instead of producing what 
we know we can sell to advantage. I 
believe that the demand for the Com- 
pany’s products can be forecasted and 
that a long term program of opera- 
tions can ultimately be worked out on 
the basis of such a forecast. Other 
large companies, notably the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
the General Electric Company, the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company. 
and a number of large Department 
stores are running their business on 
the basis of carefully worked out fore- 
casts of the future. 

We have already done some pre- 
liminary work along these lines, and 
we expect to do a great deal more. It 
is work that should not be under- 
taken hurriedly and to which much 
careful thought and study must be 
given at every step. Forecasting in 
the banana industry is digging in vir- 
gin soil but I believe that valuable 
results can be accomplished. Other 
progressive companies are benefiting 
tremendously from such analyses and 
surely we cannot afford to ignore 
wholly what is virtually the latest im- 
portant development in the science of 
business. 

In closing I want to thank every one 
of our Department Heads for the co- 
operation they have given us in the 
preparation of next year’s Budget. 
1925 has been to a great extent a trial 
year in our Budget system. I am ex- 
pecting great results in 1926. I know 
that the Budget can be of inestimable 
value to all of our Operating Officials 
and my paramount request is for co- 
operation from all concerned, for with- 
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SHALL I GO TO THE TROPICS? 


Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, by 


Guatemala, Central America, 
October 1, 1925 
Dear Bob: 


There is, after all, something in telep- 
athy. I have been thinking about you for 
over a month and wondering why you did 
not write. and yesterday your letter came. 
You must have known that I was willing 
it to me. And it was a good letter, too. 
Chock-full of the small bits of gossip that 
carry ‘so much cheer to us who are so far 
away from home. It was like a cool breeze 
off the North Atlantic. Many thanks, and 
please write again, 


Perhaps the part of your letter which 
gave me the most to think about was your 
question, “Shall I go to the Tropics?” My 
first impression was to answer “Yes,” but 
as I picked this tropical life to Pieces and 
then put it together again I kept Saying to 
myself, “Will he like this?” and “Will he 
be disappointed in that?”; and so instead of 
writing you a bromide about breezes and 
women, I have made up my mind to write 
you a series of letters to try to give you 
an insight into life in this part of ‘the 
world and the work and the play of the 
men employed by the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

I hope that you will enjoy reading these 
letters as much as shall like writing them 
and I trust that they will help you to 
come to some decision, 

Leaving the States are two well-traveled 
routes to Guatemala, The one js from New 
Orleans and the other from New York. 
The latter is by far the more interesting 
for you stop at Havana or Santiago, at 
Jamaica and sometimes at Belize. 
are not uneasy about the sea and not upset 
as the boat rolls lazily along through the 


all means come by this route. You will 
find the food very, very good and probably 
that genial individual in Boston who 
handles the tickets for the Passenger De- 
partment will have given you an excellent 
stateroom. He takes an unusual amount of 
interest in men coming down here for the 
Company. 

A few hours out from New York you 
will begin to get acquainted with your fel- 
low travelers and in all likelihood will meet 
some United Fruit Company men returning 
from vacations. If you do, watch out! 
“Old Timers” they are called, and they will 
spin you a yarn that would make an old 
ex-sea captain lay back and choke. There 
are no forty-foot snakes where you will live 
and work; no bad men waiting to snuff you 
off and you will not want a machine gun 
pointing out from your doorway while you 
sleep. Mosquitoes’ and fleas will be your 
worst troubles. So travel along with an 
open mind and swallow what stories you 
must. But don’t try to digest them, ‘ 

You will discover that Puerto Barrios be- 
gins before you®get there. That’s Irish, 
isn’t it? What I mean is that the country 
is flat and uninteresting along the shore 
and does not change as you near the port. 
In the distance are the mountains in Hon- 
duras, dark green against the light blue 
sky and covered to the very tops with trees 
So thickly grown that seldom is there a 
path to the summit, 

Here and there along the coast a small 
inle-—and near the water you will see a 
manaca shack made from bamboo and 
covered with manaca leaves. This will be 
your first glimpse of the huts that will, as 
you travel inland, appear singly, perched high 
on a knoll overlooking the railroad, or in 
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groups of three or four or even in groups 
sufficiently large to be called a_ village. 
And no matter where you see them you 
will always find the good-natured mozo and 
his wife, with his several small children and 
black, mangy dogs. 

But,I am getting ahead of my story, so 
first let me land you at Puerto Barrios. 

To the side of a long pier the boat docks 
and aboard come government officials and an 
officer from. the army. Have no uneasiness, 
for the Fruit Company will have men wait- 
ing to get you ashore. 

nce off the boat you walk slowly off 
the wharf to Barrios, watching as you go 
the negroes and mozos busy with fruit. 
Stevedores, these men are called, who un- 
load the fruit from the trains and load 
it into conveyors that carry the green stems 
aboard the ship for the trip to America. 
But, you must not stop this time; later, 
after you have seen the fruit growing on 
the farms, seen it cut down from the trees 
and placed in the cars bound for port, you 
may, if you wish, follow it along and see 


it loaded into the ships and carefully 
stacked away. Just now you must see 
Barrios. 

Census gives this place about twelve 


hundred people: Guatemalans, Jamaican ne- 
groes, a handful of Americans and English 
and a few Chinamen. The Guatemalan and 
Negro are orderly and quiet and the China- 
man especially so, but once in a while white 
eye (strong native liquor) gets the upper 
hand; all go to jail and pay fines the next 
morning and then settle down until the next 
fiesta. 

There is a small force of soldiers quar- 
tered in wooden barracks. They wear a blue 
uniform quite similar to our American over- 
alls and carry an ugly-looking gun that 
shoots a bullet the size of a small cannon- 
ball. These men are good-natured little 
chaps quite eager to learn and fairly friendly 
to the foreigners. They are recruited 
from up country and I imagine that after 
they are discharged they tell some wonderful 
stories back home, : 

The officers are well set up and good- 
looking and unusually courteous. Their uni- 
form is the color of khaki and fits snug 
and trim. Usually they carry a small swag- 
mba 4 ode in foreign countries. 

y are educated at th ili i 
Pe ces t the military school in 

Arcoss from the barracks is the hotel 
owned and operated by the International 
Railways of Central America. 

The manager is a genial soul—an Ameri- 


‘sauce and mince-pie. 


can, by the way,—and he likes to make his 
guests happy and you will have a good time 
while you remain. The food is not at all 
hard to eat. You may, perhaps, find it a 
bit highly seasoned, but it will not harm you. 
Spanish cooking demands lots of spices and 
peppers. Before your meal you will want 
a Bronx cocktail and along with your food 
a Scotch highball doesn’t go bad. After 
dinner go into the bar and play billiards or 
pool or, if you prefer, sit on the piazza and 
for the first time watch a tropical sunset. 

From your windows upstairs you can see 
the other buildings in Barrios. The most in- 
teresting are the custom house and the rail- 
way station, the one quite modern, the other 
with all that architecture that helps to make 
this country so interesting and so amazing. 

The buildings belonging to the Fruit 
Company are a three-story wooden building 
painted a vivid yellow and divided into of- 
fices, sleeping-rooms and a club-room for the 
white employees; a three-story cement 
building divided into offices, sleeping rooms 
and a bodega; a’ two-story cement build- 
ing used by the commissary on the first floor 
and by some of the married white officials 
on the second floor. These apartments are 
delightful. They overlook the Bay and have 
large screened-in piazzas opening out from 
two good-sized bedrooms, There is a kitchen 
and bathroom with each suite and, best of 
all, they have dining-rooms where you can 
eat home cooking. 

The other building belonging to the Com- 
pany houses the mess-hall and the kitchen. 
It is built out over the water and screened 
on three sides. 

The food is fair; there is not much variety 
and (I do not mean to make a pun) the 
men very often get fed-up and try their luck 
at some of the small places run by. the 
Guatemalans. You will learn how difficult 
it is to feed people who want the same 
variety and quality that they find at home. 
I am sorry for anyone who runs a hotel 
down here for foreigners. Eating is a prob- 
lem and new tastes must be acquired. They 
come after a while. 

Rice and beans are to this country what 
pork and beans are to a Bostonian. They 
are cooked in all sorts of ways and can be 
prepared deliciously. You will, I know, 
turn up your nose; but wait a while and see 
how you change. Christian Science might 
be practiced where food is concerned. All 
you need to do is to imagine that yam, 
frijolles and tortillas are turkey, cranberry 
What could be sim- 
pler? 
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A good night’s sleep and we amble along 
the boardwalk, from the hotel to the depot. 
Mind you, I say amble, for it is not the 
fashion to hurry in this part of the world. 
A mozo carries our bags and another mozo 
hovers in the background waiting for our 
luggage man to drop something. It is early 
morning and Barrios has not quite shaken 
off its drowsiness. The clouds are just 
becoming tinted with the sun’s rays as it 
climbs the other side of the hill across the 
Bay. Everywhere the mist hangs low and 
sopping, and the harbor, as far out as we 
can gaze, lies sleeping, unconcerned with 
the coming of daylight. The sky is the 
palest white gradually changing to light blue 
and spotched with the ever-changing colors 
on the clouds. The faint outline of distant 
objects grows clearer and clearer until just 
as we reach the station up bobs the sun over 
the mountain and another day has begun. 


We find a couple of policemen in khaki 
uniform at the entrance to the train shed. 
They peer at us thoughtfully and then, con- 
vinced that we are harmless, gaze rather 
mournfully at the fast-gathering crowd. 


Our coach is exactly like the first-class 
cars run along the Boston and Lynn narrow 
gauge road, comfortable enough for a short 
trip but decidedly tiring on the long 197- 
mile trip to Guatemala City. Who shall 
ride in these coaches is settled by producing 
the necessary amount of carfare and so your 
neighbor in the next seat may be mozo, 
Negro or Chinaman. 

It is in the second-class coaches that you 
find the most interesting types. Here a long 
wooden seat runs along the sides of the car 
and a wooden bench down the aisle. Every- 
body smokes, man, woman and child. They 
all seem to know each other and are happy 
and talkative. They tend to their own busj- 
ness, however, apart from good-natured 
chaff, but | this business becomes extremely 
important when the train pulls alongside a 
railroad station. Then begins a hubbub like 
the racket made by a crowd of. school- 
children coming out for recess, 


Curious and excited they lean from the 
windows and call noisily to friends and 
equally noisy is the welcome they receive. 
Some try to climb aboard as others attempt 
to get off. Now and then, a big, buck negro 
gets on, stands at the doorway, stretches 
himself and poses like a peacock. He likes 
to show his white teeth and attract attention, 
Everything js a hurly-burly until “toot toot” 
Goes the whistle and midst a scramble to 
shake hands good-bye and a waving of hand- 


xerchiefs we are on our way to the next 
stop. : 

The first thing of interest is the wireless 
station built, owned and operated by the 
Company. The two towers, each 425 feet 
high, were completed in 1924. The cere- 
monies attending the formal opening were 
made especially interesting by the presence 
of the President of Guatemala and his staft. 
That was emblematical of the good-will the 
country felt towards the Fruit Company. 
Greetings were exchanged between President 
Orellana and President Coolidge in Wash- 
ington. An American warship was in the 
harbor. and the admiral and several officers 
came ashore. Moving pictures were taken 
of the ceremonies and of the boat trip up 
the Rio Dulce. 

Leaving the wireless towers we pass 
through a short tunnel and come directly 
into a country where the scenery is different 
from anything we have in the States. Vines, 
thick and heavy, climb high into the air and 
chng to the trunks and branches of tall 
trees and extend downwards like dark, gray 
snakes. Mafiaca trees and palm trees and 
cotton trees are growing in the swampy land 
that stretches away to the hills. The air is 
still wet and the morning dew glistens on 
the leaves and steel rails. Now and then, 
a radiantly colored bird flashes from the 
jungle only to wheel and disappear. If you 
are particularly lucky you may see a deer 
off in the distance standing in some small 
opening. And you may see a long, slimy 
snake wiggling away into the woods. It is 
interesting and you have for the moment 
dropped out of civilization; you are begin- 
ning to discover that the lure of the tropics 
is not due entirely to things beautiful but 
also to things weird and mysterious, 

From now on the air gradually grows hot- 
ter and off come the coats and up go the 
shirt sleeves. The sun is not too trouble- 
some so long as the train moves, but when 
it stops you feel like urging the engineer to 
move on again. Just as you have qu te 
despaired of ever getting started again, once 
more “toot toot” goes the whistle and away 
you go. A few more miles and we are in the 
banana lands. 

A new type of mozo appears: his clothes, 
a dirty pair of trousers and an equally dirty 
shirt. On his feet are a pair of leather soles 
kept on by a strap or a rope passed between 
his big toe and first toe and wound around 
his ankle. Sometimes he wears a hat, but 
more often his thick, shiny, black hair is his 
only top piece. Usually his complexion is 
much the color of light chocolate; his cheek 
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bones are prominent and his forehead sloping. 
Unfortunately, he takes but poor care of his 
teeth. In his hand will be a machete, a 
long, thirty to forty inch knife keenly sharp 
and used in his work and for a weapon of 
defense. He can do wonderful things with 
this knife. 

The first stop in the Banana Country is 
Tenadores. Once, in construction days, this 
town was a hotbed for trouble. Life was 
held cheaply in those days, but now, there 
is left a peaceful little town of dobie huts, 
manaca shacks and a few neat wooden 
houses. 

The increased demand for labor, the ad- 
vance of education, the thinning out of the 
undesirables and a better understanding be- 
tween the Guatemalans and the North 
Americans have done away for all time to 
come with the old life and the only occa- 
sion ‘the little town has for excitement is 
when at night it wakes to a medley of 
squeaky phonographs scratching out every 
tune from the “Rock of Ages” to the most 
oriental of Chinese jingles. Then the dogs 
bark and quarrel and some youthful Lo- 
thario eases his soul with one of those 
Spanish love songs, tenderly, wistful and 
sweet and sung as only a Latin knows how 
to sing it. 

It is a curious, curious place. Here is 
civilization backed against customs centuries 
old. Here are people tolerant of your hustle 
for business but quite content to dream and 
work as little as possible themselves. Al- 
ways willing to see you and curious as to 
what you are doing. Always glad to see 
you come and equally glad to see you go. 
You will get this mood after you have lived 
here some years and you will welcome the 
afternoon siesta when you crawl away into 
the shade and try to sleep and forget the 
heat. 

Manana is the word. 
tomorrow! Como no! 

Navajo, Cayuga, Maricopa, Winnebego, 
Pequot and Dartmouth Farms stretch along- 
side of us as we approach Morales, the first 
place of any size. Banana trees pushing 
their way back to the jungle; others grow- 
ing close to the railroad track and still others 
wandering down the banks of the great Mo- 
tagua River and bobbing up on the opposite 
shore. Green, restful trees! 

Here and there little paths wind their 
ways underneath the bananas. Paths over 
which the mules carry the stems to the plat- 
forms along the railroad. Paths over which 
the Overseer and his foreman ride to watch 
farm work, 


Tomorrow, always 
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You are now well into the banana coun- 
try and for two and a half hours will travel 
past tree after tree until you think that 
nothing else grows in Guatemala. Once in 
a while you pass an open space and then 
you may look for miles and miles across 
acres of banana trees and patches of wood- 
land until your gaze reaches the top of those 
dark-blue mountains in Honduras. And 
sometimes, as you look, you will see buz- 
zards riding on the wind far up in the sky. 
You will see them wheel and dip, wheel and 
dip, and you will just catch the sun glisten- 
ing on their wings, when, suddenly, you will 
see them fall straight towards the earth. 
You will then know that something is dead 
and they have found it. Scavengers of the 
tropics; ugly, but necessary! 

And now you reach Morales, a town of 
dobie huts with blinds painted white or blue 
or yellow. A hotel up one of the side 
streets, the house for the Commandante and 
the barracks for his soldiers; Chinese stores 
with that queer assortment that so delights a 
Chinaman; cantinas by the dozen. I be- 
lieve that everyone who can get together a 
little money opens up a shack and calls it 
a cantina. Somehow they seem to do busi- 
ness and they never lack for supplies. The 
Fruit Company’s commissary is close by the 
railroad station and not far away is the 
slaughter house. At every doorway in sight 
of the train you will find someone standing. 
At the station are the usual crowds and 
parading by is a squad of soldiers in com- 
mand of. a corporal with yellow chevrons 
pinned on his arm. We remain here long 
enough to unload and load_passengers and 
then off we go past the Bananera Hotel 
run by good old Pop Stone and his wife and 
her sister; on past the Bananera Commissary 
at the junction of the main line and the line 
rtinning into the beautiful Bobos District ; 
on past the abandoned Farms of Seneca, 
York and Mohawk; down a little drop in 
the road, over a small bridge, up a slight 
incline and then in a few minutes—Vir- 
ginia. 

To describe this pretty little settlement 
without telling vou about the social life of 
the manager and others stationed there and 
their families would not be doing the 
place justice. But let me pass along this 
time and merely say that it is the home of 
the Manager, Assistant Manager, Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture, Superintendent of 
Fruit, Chief Engineer, Division Inspector, 
Inspector of Telephones, a handful of em- 
ployees and a parrot or two. A fine array 
of titles, and the only buck privates are the 
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dogs and parrots. Here you meet for the 
first time the Rev. Frank Kelly, who, in con- 
nection with his religious duties, runs the 
famous Virginia Hotel, noted for its ex- 
cellent food and social entertainments. 

The grounds are beautiful. Under the 
care of the Department for Parks and 
Streets money is not spared to keep these im- 
mense green lawns, flower beds and shady 
walks in perfect condition. This is why 
Virginia is called the beauty spot of the 
Division. 

Not far from here, perhaps five miles 
away, there is a stretch of country that re- 
sembles New Hampshire. I mention this 
because the change from bananas is so abrupt 
that for a moment you imagine yourself 
traveling in the States. Pine trees grow 
everywhere. Tall and scrawny; short and 
bushy; dotting the meadows and climbing to 
the tops of the distant hills. Nothing is 
missing except the Yankee crow. 


Pass this place and you are almost at 
Quirigua, the last stop so far as the Fruit 
Company is concerned, 

Tht road twists and winds and nearly 
turns around to start over again. The 
banks are high and steep and you wonder 
what sort of country you are coming to. 
Round and round you go until suddenly 
without warning one last turn and you slide 
into the Quirigua yard and up alongside 
the station. 

Here you find something new, 


Native women are cooking and selling 
food to the crowd lounging about. Dogs, 
Pigs, chickens, hens, roosters and ducks roam 
at will. All sorts of trinkets are sold and 


the Station is more like a market place than 
a railroad depot. 


nes with a rare understandin 
1 g of human 
nature a gift of tact that compels respect and 


was in iri , 
be depenict ne qQuirisua and could 


Sometimes a kind word hel 


words of praise. You will ee Mh 


find this very 


true down here where praise amounts to 
nothing at all, 

One last word and I am through. ; 

_In_Quirigua is the ice plant where artifi- 
cial ice is made and shipped to the hospital, 
commissaries, hotels and farm houses. The 
machine shop is here ‘too, also the hotel for 
Company employees. The Superintendent of 
one of the Districts makes his headquarters 
in a big, comfortable, yellow house not far 
from the hospital and just over the brow of 
the hill are the houses of two of the married 
doctors. Quirigua is at the head of the line 
running to the El Pilar District and there is 
a constant string of people going and com- 
ing. The scenery is attractive and the view 
from the hills is one that never lacks inter- 
est. The plantations stretching away as far 
as the eye can see remind you very much 
of the fields of corn in America. 

And so, Bob, you have traveled sixty miles 
from Barrios to get here and here I am 
going to leave you until my next letter. 

As ever, 


Sincerely, 


Bit 


(Continued from page 263) 


extraction, bagasse, final molasses, etc., 
all have their relative value. An ex- 
cess in any item means prompt inves- 
tigation, so that today bigger savings 
are being made in the operation of the 
factory than were ever thought pos- 


sible in the early years of sugar manu- 
facture, 
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NOTED AGRICULTURALIST ENTERS 
OUR SERVICE 


Those who are familiar with Latin 
America realize that its future wealth 
will be derived principally from the 
soil. There are few other regions of 
the world which offer agricultural op- 
portunities. equal 
to those of the 
American tropics. 
Though great 
strides toward the 
realization of 
these possibilities 
have already been 
made, it cannot be 
doubted that the 


present century 
will witness spec- 
tacular develop- 


ments along many 
lines, 

Latin Ameri- 
cans interested in 
the material. wel- 
fare of their coun- 
tries will welcome 
the news that Dr. 
Wilson /Popenoe 
has associated 
himself with the 
United [Fruit 
Company as Superintendent of Agri- 
cultural Experiments. For the past 
ten years Dr. Popenoe has devoted a 
large part of his time to the study of 
Latin American agricultural needs and 
undeveloped resources on behalf of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. Now he will devote his un- 
divided effort to this work, which he 
will direct from the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s headquarters at Tela, Hondu- 
ras. 

Though much attention has already 


Dr. Wilson Popenoe 


been devoted to the subject of plant 
introduction and the development of 
new crops by several of the Latin 
American republics, the -field is an 
enormous one and it can truthfully be 
said that it has as 
yet scarcely been 
touched. Dr. Po- 
penoe’s presence 
in Honduras will 
add one more 
worker to the 
scant list of those 
engaged in this 
important line of 
investigation. Lat- 
in America has all 
the essential req- 
uisites of climate 
and soil to grow 
successfullya wide 
range of prod- 
ucts ; extended ex- 
perimentation 
throughout the 
most fertile re- 
gions is all that 
remains to be 
done, in order to 
establish on com- 
mercial footing many crops not now 
known in this part of the world, or 
which have up to now been neglected. 

Dr. Popenoe’s connection with tropi- 
cal horticulture has been extensive. 
Previous to entering the service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture he traveled in the Orient, where 
he conducted investigations of fruit cul- 
ture in Japan, the Malay Peninsula, 
and India. Later, in company with 
his brother, he spent a season in Ara- 
bia and North Africa, securing young 
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date palms for the plantations of 
southern California. 


In 1913 he was sent by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
a voyage of agricultural exploration 
to Brazil, in company with P. H. Dor- 
sett and A. D. Shamel, the latter a sci- 
entist of world-wide reputation for his 
work on the improvement of the or- 
ange, pineapple, sugar cane and other 
crops. Six months were spent at Ba- 
hia, studying the navel orange in its 
native home, and a journey was made 
through little-known parts of interior 
Brazil in search of promising new 
fruits and crop plants for introduction 
into other tropical regions, 

After his return from Brazil, Dr. 
Popenoe spent a year at the United 
States Plant Introduction Garden, in 
Miami, Florida, investigating various 
problems of tropical fruit production 
in that state. In 1915 these investiga- 
tions were extended to Porto Rico and 
Cuba. A year later he was sent by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct 
a detailed investigation of avocado 
growing in Guatemala, and to secure 
suitable varieties for cultivation in 
California and Florida, where the es- 
tablishment of this fruit on a commer- 
cial basis seemed feasible. 

Sixteen months were spent in Guate- 
mala, followed by a year in Mexico, at 
the end of which period Dr. Popenoe 
embarked on an extensive exploration 
of western South America, with a view 
to securing little-known crop plants 
from remote corners of the Andes for 
trial in the southern United States and 
other regions. At the end of this jour- 
ney he returned to Washington, where 
he has been for the past. four years, 
acting in charge of the Office of For- 
eign Seed and Plant Introduction in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Dr. Popenoe was born at Topeka, 


Kansas, in 1892, and received his early 
schooling in Pasadena, California, fol- 
lowing which he entered Pomona Col- 
lege. Later, in recognition of his work 
on Latin American agriculture, he was 
granted the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Sciences by the University of 
San Marcos at Lima, Peru,—the old- 
est university in the new world. : 

In 1924 he was named by President 
Coolidge one of ten delegates from the 
United States to the Third Pan Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress at Lima. 
About this same time he was decorated 
by the President of Chile with the or- 
der “Al Merito,” and by Ecuador in 
the same manner; both these distine- 
tions being conferred in recognition 
of services rendered to the agriculture 
of those countries. 

Through his extensive travels in 
Central and South America, and his 
deep interest in agricultural develop- 
ment, Dr. Popenoe has earned a unique 
position in the field of Latin American 
agriculture. His “Manual of Tropical 
and Subtropical Fruits,” published in 
1920, is the authoritative volume on 
pomology in this part of the world. 
In addition to this, he has written 
many government bulletins and papers 
on new and unexploited fruits, on ag- 
ricultural exploration, and on travel 
in Latin America. He has published 
pamphlets both in English and in Span- 
ish, ‘The series of agricultural bulle- 
tins in the latter language now being 
issued by the Pan American Union 
at Washington was founded by him, 
and conducted under his direction un- 
til he left Washington in October of 
this year to establish himself at Tela. 

At this stage in the development of 
Honduras and her neighbors, plant in- 
troduction and SEs, of the type 
Dr. Popenoe will undertake should be 
of incalculable value. Tt is a work the 

(Turn to page 281) 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


The New Year! 

A time for serious thought! : 

A time to realize that we have passed through a period of reconstruc- 
tion and realignment with the weight of tremendous responsibility resting 
upon our President. 

All of us have wondered at times whether it were not better to leave 
well enough alone, but as each new event has unfolded, as each new plan 
has become operative, the question has arisen “Why did we not think of 
this before?”—and looking backward we now know that it is the ever- 
increasing amount of confidence we have in our leader which has made 
possible our advance—and has awakened a new spirit of helpfulness and 
cooperation among the 68,000 employes of our Company. 

Let us consider for a moment this fact. Each one of us is occupying 
his or her designated place in this great organization, and those who hold 
important positions cannot fail in any particular without having the effects 
of their failures felt by their fellow workers. 

The first year of our President’s administration has passed and that 
which has been accomplished we know to be acceptable and gratifying to 
the stockholders, and, if possible, more so to the army ot employes who 
now feel that they are a vital part of this great organization and that their 
ideas and suggestions are given serious and thorough consideration when- 
ever presented. f 

Perhaps this new awakening throughout the Company is most evi- 
denced by the disposition to give credit where credit is due, and by a 
greater showing of friendliness in. cooperating with the various depart- 
ments of the Company. : 

So let us one and all entertain this thought for the forthcoming year 
—in our President we have a representative man who desires the best we 
have to offer,—our whole-hearted support in thought, word ‘and deed. If 
we remember this and apply it day by day as we go about our work the 
result attained will bring us greater happiness and greater material benefits 
throughout the year 1926. 


——“Unclestid: 
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THE LA PERLA ADDED TO THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


‘Victor M. Cutter, Jr., raises the colors on the La Perla. Mrs. Cutter is the lady in the group 


The American Merchant Marine 
received a notable addition on Thurs- 
day, November nineteenth, when the 
American flag was. raised over the 
S/S 'La Perla of the’ United Fruit 
Company’s fleet. 

The ceremony attending the change 
of flags attracted considerable atten: 
tion. At 3:00. P. M., in the presence 
of Company officials, port officials and 
others, Mrs. Victor M. Cutter, wife of 
the President of the United Fruit 
Company, presented the American 
flag to the captain of the vessel and 
Master Victor M. Cutter, Jr., the 
eight-year-old; son of Mr. Cutter, 
raised the colors at the vessel’s stern 
amid cheers of those assembled. 

The La Perla was built by Cammell 
Laird & Company, Ltd., of Birken- 


~~ 


head, England, and is the latest addi- 
tion to the “Great White Fleet.” She 
arrived a few weeks ago and has 
made two trips from the Tropics to 
Boston. 

Captain John C. Scott is in com- 
mand of the vessel and the crew num- 
bers fifty officers and men. The La 
Perla is a refrigerated vessel and has 
a capacity for over 50,000 bunches of 
bananas in refrigerated cargo cham- 
bers. She also has accommodations 
for. sixteen cabin passengers, 

The steamer will be operated be- 
tween Boston and Costa Rica calling 
at Havana southbound with freight. 

‘She is 250 feet long, 45 feet breadth 
of beam and 23 feet draft when 
loaded. Her gross tonnage is 3,678.60 
and net tonnage 2,223. 


Te 
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THE RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 


3y F. Mutter, Division Superin- 
tendent, New York 


Until recently a ship’s navigator de- 
pended on taking sights on coastal 
lighthouse and light vessel during visi- 
bility and at night and during periods 
of low visibility on their light and 
sound signal, for calculation of his 
bearing ; these means, however, are 
limited to short distances and favora- 
ble weather. During a period of low 
visibility or invisibility, the greatest 
responsibility rests on the navigator, 
and he is then in need of all possible 
assistance, 

Statistics show that the majority of 
marine disasters and delays have been 
due to fog, snow storms, rain squalls 
and in general, low visibility. With 
these conditions in mind, electrical and 
radio engineers have been striving for 
years to develop some means of deter- 
mining accurately the line of direction 
of electro magnetic waves emanating 
from radio-telegraph transmitters, with 
the result that a definite solution was 
arrived at in the use of a loop or 
coil type receiving antenna, which was 
found to possess strongly marked di- 
rectional characteristics. | Coupling 
such an antenna to a properly designed 
receiver conclusively indicated that a 


signal of maximum intensity will be 
received when the plane of the loop 
antenna is pointing at a radio station 
which is transmitting, and on the other 
hand a minimum signal is received 
when the loop antenna lies at right 
angles to the direction of the radio 
transmitter. The minimum signal or 
null point position is well defined and 
is used to read the direction of the 
transmitting station. This @é@séareh 
work culminated in the development 
of the Radio Direction Finder. 

And now, for the first time in the 
history of navigation, the Radio Di- 
rection Finder provides a ship’s navi- 
gator with a practicable means of tak- 
ing bearings over an invisible range 
comparable in accuracy with bearings 
on visible objects and at greater dis- 
tances. 

The Lighthouse Service, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in keeping pace 
with the Radio Direction Finder De- 
velopment, has provided selected im- 
portant lighthouses and_ lightships 
throughout the United States with 
apparatus for automatic transmission 
of radio signals of simple and easily 
recognized characteristics during the 
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continuation of fog or thick weather 
and at certain periods during the day 
in clear weather, by means of which 
the navigator of any vessel equipped 
with the Radio Direction Finder may 
take definite bearings to guide or lo- 
cate his ship, although no object is 
visible. Such Lighthouses and Light- 
ships are known as Radio Fog Signal 
Stations or Radio Beacons. The Radio 
Fog Signals are transmitted on a wave 
of 1,000 meters (300 kilocycles). Al- 
though the special Radio Fog Beacons 
are preferable for this purpose because 
of their important: location, systemati- 
cally repeated signal and ‘reserved 
wave-length zone, it is feasible to take 
bearings on suitable land radio stations 
which are operating, and also on other 
vessels using their radio transmitter. 
The potential value of a Radio Di- 
rection Finder aboard ship cannot be 
overestimated as a means of prevent- 
ing loss of life, ship and cargo at sea, 
due to storm, and delay caused by 
low visibility. Its many advantages 
may be viewed from the following : 
A A knowledge of radio or of the 
radio-telegraph code is not essential 
in taking bearings with the Radio 
Direction Finder. 
B_ The navigator can obtain bear- 
ings himself or under his immediate 
direction. He can do this promptly 
and as often as needed, keeping con- 
stantly in connection with any radio 
Station within range of his receiver 
(that is operating), without interfer- 
ing with other radio traffic and with- 
out delay. This is a decided advan- 
tage, particularly as regards obtaining 
bearings from Direction Finding Sta- 
tions on shore where it is possible to 
serve but one vessel at a time. Dur- 
ing thick weather in congested waters 
ships are often required to wait their 
turn for long periods before receiy- 
ing bearings from the station ashore. 


C The navigator can judge of the 
reliability of the bearings obtained 
with the Direction Finder and is not 
dependent on others for their accu- 
racy. 

D_ The operation of taking a bear- 
ing is simple and direct, and involves 
only one or two persons. The pos- 
sibility of error in getting a bearing 
is greatly lessened as the information 
is handled but once and much time is 
saved. The responsibility for navigat- 
ing the ship-is not divided, but is re- 
tained wholly cn the ship. 

E Any number of vessels may ob- 
tain bearings simultaneously. 

F The Radio Fog Signal can be 
used as a leading mark to enable the 
ship to make a lightship anchored in 
the approach to a harbor, or to pass 
outside a lightship anchored to guard 
against dangers off the coast. : 

G A ship equipped with a Radio 
Direction Finder may ascertain its 
bearings in relation to another ship, 
which may be the méans of avoiding 
a collision in bad weather. Bearings 
may be taken on a vessel in distress, 
enabling a rescue ship to go directly 
to her. A ship in distress, equipped 
with a Radio Direction Finder, may 
obtain the bearings of rescuing ships 
and guide them to her, so that no 
time will be lost searching for a ship 
whose exact position may be unknown. 

H_ The Radio Direction Finder is 
useful in any part of the world where 
radio is employed. 

The United Fruit Company has 
maintained aboard ships, through its 
communication subsidiary, the Tropi- 
cal Radio Telegraph Company, a high 
standard of radio-telegraph service 
which is known throughout the world 
and no effort or money is spared in 
continuing this service as a leader on 
the sea. 

In realizing the benefits derived 
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from radio aboard ship, our Company 
is now equipping its Great White 
Fleet with Radio Direction Finders, 
the first of which was installed aboard 
the S.S. Calamares prior to sailing out 
of New York, October 3, 1925. 
Installation aboard the Calamares 
was directed by the writer, assisted by 
Messrs. Blanchard and Morse of the 
Wireless Specialty Apparatus Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the equipment. 
The writer and Mr. Blanchard left 
New York aboard the Calamares for 
the purpose of calibration and adjust- 
ment of the Radio Direction Finder, 
which work must be done at sea to 
assure accuracy of the instrument. 
Calibration was arranged for with 
Diamond Shoal Lightship Radio Bea- 
con in advance and when the Cala- 
mares hove in sight the Lightship 
started its automatic Radio Signal. 
The Master of the Calamares, as pre- 
arranged, caused his ship to complete 
a circle at slow speed, about seven 
miles off the Lightship, in clear 
weather and a calm sea, and during 
the circling of the ship, simultaneous 
Pelorus sights and Radio Direction 
bearings were taken on the Lightship, 
averaging one every ten degrees. On 
completion of calibration the ship re- 
sumed its regular course en route 
Havana. Following calibration a 
graphical record was plotted of the 
Pelorus and Direction Finder bear- 
ings taken, which indicated the Direc- 
tion Finder errors and was the basis 
for adjustment of the compensator. 
Bearings taken following the adjust- 
ment were astonishing in their accu- 
rateness over ranges up to several hun- 
dred miles; cross bearings taken on two 
to four radio stations ashore, whose 
location was shown on the navigation 
charts, accurately determined the ship’s 
position. Captain Livingston for a 
time was somewhat doubtful of the re- 


liability of the bearings obtained, but 
on taking bearings himself with the 
instrument all doubt as to its capa- 
bilities was dispelled and he stated it 
was indeed a wonderful instrument, 
and a logical addition to a ship’s radio 
outfit. Navigating officers and radio 
operators were coached in taking bear- 
ings and further instructed regarding 
the equipment and operation until ar- 
rival at Havana, where we departed 
from the ship for a few days’ refresh- 
ment from labor and a return voyage 
to New York on the S.S. Ulua. Re- . 
ports submitted by Captain Livingston 
and the Chief Operator further indi- 
cate the accurateness and convenience 
of the Direction Finder, 

A description of the Radio Direc- 
tion Finder installed aboard the S.S. 
Calamares follows: 

The system consists of a rotatable 
loop aerial arranged for outside mount- 
ing above chart room or pilot house, 
connected by a shaft passing through 
the deck to an indicating device which 
allows bearings to be taken directly 
from a compass card. A gyro repeater 
or small magnetic compass may be 
substituted for the compass card. In- 
terposed between the loop and the indi- 
cator is a novel form of mechanical 
compensator which automatically pro- 
vides the necessary correction to offset 
errors introduced on account of metal 
objects aboard ship. Wires leading 
down through the shaft from the loop 
aerial are connected to a receiver-am- 
plifier mounted in a stand immediately 
adjacent to the compensator and indi- 
cator mechanism. 

Photos on pages following show the 
Calamares’ equipment and_ close-up 
of the compensator and_ indicator 
mechanism. The writer is shown in 
the photo taken at sea, which includes 
the loop and tripod assembly. The 


Pelorus may be seen atop the Standard 
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Loop and tripod aboard §S. S, Calamares at the dock in New York 


compass having been used in taking tripod made of solid bronze rods by 
sight observations at time of calibra- means of which it is raised six feet 


tion. above deck. The shaft from the loop 

Loop Construction: The loop itself passes through a universal joint down 
consists primarily of a number of into the room below. The container 
turns enclosed in insulating tubes in which the loop wires are enclosed 
joined together to form a Square. is substantially made of bakelite fas- 
This container, which is watertight, tened into bronze angle castings. The 
1s mounted on one corner with its loop rotates on ball bearings and _re- 
plane vertical and Supported on a quires a minimum of effort to swing 
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Photo taken on completion of Calibration off Dia- 
mond Shoal Lightship 
quickly from one position to another. 
Compensator: The automatic com- 
pensator has been designed so that it 
may be quickly and accurately adjusted 
to correct variations up to plus or 
minus twenty degrees every 45 de- 
grees. After the instrument has been 
calibrated and the compensator ad- 
justed, accurate readings may be taken 
directly from the indicator. “The com- 
pensator is provided with a cover which 
is screwed in place after adjustments 
have been completed to prevent un- 
authorized changes. 


Indicator: The indicator, as sup- 
plied with the instrument, consists of 
a standard binnacle card mounted so 
that readings may be taken in degrees 
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from the ship’s head or the card may 
be adjusted to agree with the ship’s 
compass at the time bearing is taken. 
This card is illluminated from below 
by a small light concealed in the base. 
All metallic parts of the compensator 


Close-up of compensator and indicator 
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Chart room on S. S. Calamares showing loop control and indicator, and receiver-amplifier 


and indicating mechanism are con- 
structed of high-grade bronze, finely 
finished. 

Receiver Amplifier: The receiver- 
amplifier is of Superheterodyne type 
with two tuning controls calibrated for 
quick and easy adjustment to wave 
length desired. This receiver may be 
mounted on the stand as shown, directly 
on a table, or may be screwed to the 
bulkhead without the stand. The tubes 
are six Radiotrons, Model UV-199, so 
that either dry batteries or a small 
storage battery may be used for fila- 
ment lighting. All batteries are 
mounted within the receiver case, 
which is thoroughly shielded. 

The receiver cabinet is made of 
finely finished teak and the front panel 
of oxidized brass. The receiver has 


a wave length range of 500 to 1,200 
meters and through the use of the 
Superheterodyne principle —_ equally 
strong signals are received throughout 
this wave length range. Furthermore, 
the Superheterodyne receiver makes 
this instrument extremely sensitive and 
selective. : 

Provision is made for plugging in 
two pairs of telephones so that two 
persons may listen in on bearings and 
instruction may be given. A volume 
control is also provided so that the 
received signal may be adjusted to any 
desired strength. 

Installation and Operation: 

Installation is very simple as the en- 
tire mechanism within the room is sup- 
ported from the deck above. There- 
fore, it is only necessary to provide a 
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single hole in the deck, mount the 
loop on its tripod and join the shaft 
from the loop to the compensator and 
indicator mechanism in the room. The 
entire compensator and indicator are 
completely assembled at the factory. 
The operation of taking bearings 
consists of turning the filament rheo- 
stat until the filament voltmeter reads 
three volts. The two turning controls 
marked “Station Selector I’ and “‘Sta- 
tion Selector II” are then adjusted for 
the wave length desired and the switch 
marked “Sense-Sense Line” placed in 
the “Line” position. The loop is then 
rotated by means of the hand wheel 
until the signal from the station on 
which bearing is being taken reaches 
a minimum value or null point, which 
is well defined. The bearing of the 
station from which signals are being 
received may then be read directly 


from the indicator. This gives the 
line of direction. In the event it is 
desired to obtain a unilateral bearing, 
or sense of direction, the loop is swung 
90 degrees to obtain maximum signal 
and the switch on the panel is then 
moved to the sense position marked 
“White” and immediately thereafter to 
the sense position marked ‘‘Red.” The 
received signal will be louder with the 
switch in one position than in the 
other and the direction of the station 
sending the signal will be determined 
by the pointer on the indicator cor- 
responding with the marking on the 
switch in the position at which the 
signal is louder. For example, if a 
louder signal is received with the 
switch in the position marked “Sense 
Red” then the station sending the sig- 
nal is in the direction indicated by 
the red pointer on the indicator. 


(Continued from page 272) 


results of which cannot be monopolized 
by any one ‘person or any one concern. 
They will be shared by all. The in- 
troduction of a new crop, the develop- 
ment of an improved varietv of fruit, 
the solution of cultural problems per- 
taining to any of the standard tropical 
products, — these are achievements 
which must of necessity benefit not the 
few, but the many. 


Scotch golfer: “Ae ye guid at 
findin’ ba’s ?” 

Caddie: “Ay, ver’ guid, sir.” 

Scotch golfer: “Then find me wan, 
and we'll start right awae.” 


Son: “Well, Dad, I just ran in to 
say ‘hello’.” 

Dad: “Too late son, your mother 
just ran up to say ‘Goodbye’ and got 
all my change.” 
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THE MEANING OF THE WEMBLEY EXPOSITION 


By Francis R. Hart, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
(Mr. Hart is also a Director of the United Fruit Company) 


On his recent European trip Mr. Francis Hart visited the Wembley Exposition and on 
his return wrote the following survey of British economic resources, interpreting the 
Exposition in terms of its broader significance rather than describing Wembley itself. 
We are sure that this splendid article, which we are able to reproduce through the 
courtesy of “The Russell Company Bulletin,” published by The Russell Company of 
Boston, will appeal to all our readers but especially, perhaps, to our Elders and Fyffes 
friends and the many Englishmen among our fellow-employees in the Tropics. 


The exhibition at Wembley is not 
simply an entertaining collection of 
magnificently housed exhibits with a 
neighboring and somewhat tawdry 
“amusement” village. One should 
think of it, rather, as a record of do- 
ings of the Anglo-Saxon race. By this 
I do not mean that Wembley itself is 
out of the common as a spectacle, be- 
cause in size, in variety of interest, and 
in magnificence it has been more than 
equaled. But Wembley has something 
under its surface which no other great 
fair has had; here everything is not 
only from one commonwealth, but from 
all quarters of the globe. What is this 
British Empire whose history is the 
heritage of a- large proportion of 
Americans as well as it is of Britons 
everywhere? 


As children grow up proud of the 


records of their ancestors, so have we 
reason to be proud of our kinship with 
the peoples of those little British Isles 
who have made one quarter of the 
earth’s habitable surface a part of their 
Empire. Search your own mind and 
think what are those qualities which 
have made Wembley possible. If the 
domination of Britain had not been ac- 
companied by honesty, justice, self- 
restraint, and a kindliness to the “other 
fellow,” would this empire have devel- 
oped and endured? : 
It behooves us, in these days of seri- 
ous local economic troubles in the Brit- 
ish Isles, to answer the question, ““What 
is the British Empire?” Let us first 
look at it as we might look at a fam- 
ily as a whole, some members of which 
are worthy, some rich and prosperous, 
and others more or less of each in vari- 


The lake—India Pavilion in background 
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ous degrees, but all at least united by 
family ties and obligations, the extent 
and strength of which depend on the 
varying temperaments of the family 
members. 

This great British family, then, cov- 
ers 23 per cent of the world’s habitable 
area, and includes 25.3 per cent of the 
estimated world’s population. 

Of the following important com- 
modities it produces more than its pro 
rata proportion based on population, 


of the world’s production: gold,’ 72 per 
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latest obtainable figures of the United 
States Geological Survey nearly 40 per 
cent of the world’s developed hydro- 
electric power is within the boundaries 
of the Empire. Taken as a whole, this 
is an extraordinary showing of natural 
and developed wealth; it indicates a 
capacity that is the product of fore- 
sight rather than of accident. 

One of the chief deficiencies is iron, 
of which the Empire produces a little 
under 12 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction. I have not attempted to de- 


The Center Court is surrounded by the characteristic thatched 
huts of the natives, representing a native bazaar where products 
of the country are on sale 


termine to what extent the production 
of iron, or in fact of any commodities, 
is greater or less than the normal needs 


cent; coal, 28.5 per cent; cane sugar,” 
30 per cent; cattle,’ 33 per cent; wool,® 
41.5 per cent; rubber,t 67 per cent; 
tin, 69 per cent; wheat,’ 28 per cent; 
jute, 100 per cent. Of the 1924 cotton 
crop the Empire produced 24 per cent, 
and for converting that cotton into 
yarn had 41 per cent of the total spin- 
dles.° 

_ Of the world’s shipping, British sub- 
jects own and operate under the British 
flag 37 per cent, and, in spite of the 
German reconstruction programme, 
47.5 per cent of the shipbuilding now 
in progress is in British yards.1 A 
fact which may be somewhat of a shock 
to our belief in ‘our superiority in 
water-power development is that by the 


of the Empire. This is a rapid sur- 
vey from the mountain tops with no 
excursions to the valleys. 

Now let us see how these great mer- 
chants and empire builders keep their 
books in their far-flung counting rooms. 
The Empire has approximately sixty 
distinct financial entities, i.e., countries, 
colonies, or islands, each with its own 
system of taxation, debts, and each 
to a nearly complete extent responsible 
for its own budget. Of these sixty, 
forty-nine last year either had their 
budgets in substantial balance or with 
a good surplus; ten had their budgets 
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nearly balanced, and one only (Aus- 
tralia) had a significant deficit. 

The total revenue of these sixty 
units which make up the British Em- 
pire was for the financial year 1923- 
1924, \$6,166,000,000, and the total ex- 
penditures $5,908,000,000. (The 
United States had, in round figures, 
for 1924 revenues $4,000,000,000, ex- 
penditures $3,500,000,000. ) 

The aggregate debt of the Empire is 
about forty-nine thousand millions of 
dollars. (The debt of United States, 
excluding states, is a little over twenty- 
one thousand millions of dollars.) 

To get the real meaning of any of 
these figures will need much thought; 
in fact the figures themselves are little 


more than chapter headings which will, 
I hope, invite research, and at the least 
should give real significance to Wem- 
bley. One word of caution: Statistics 
are a dangerous basis for an opinion ; 
they should be used with moderation 
and discretion. The great essential 
factors governing human achievements, 
courage, honesty, resourcefulness, and 
“common sense” do not adapt them- 
selves to tabulation. Statistics are for 
use as a stimulant—on occasion and 


sparingly. 

1Statesman’s Year Book 1925. 

2U. S. Department of Agriculture Year- 
book 1923. 

3 Bulletin of Natl. Association Wool Mfrs. 
1923-1924. 

4 Revue Scientifique 12 Jan. 1924. 

5U. S. Census, Bulletin No, 156. 
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SUGAR BARRELS 


By C. S. Wesper, Revere Sugar Refinery 


To the average citizen, a barrel is 
simply a barrel,—something that 
holds the product he may deal in or 
use, and the important part it plays 
in the commercial world js rarely 
given consideration. There is no 
doubt that the barrel is one of the 
most remarkable factors in the eco- 
nomic life of mankind, and in im- 
portance ranks close beside the 
wheel. 

The art of barrel making dates 
back so far in history that the name 
of the first genius who made one is 
lost in antiquity. Pliny, an original 
investigator, who lost his life trying 
to find out what made a volcano 
smoke, endeavored to trace to its 
origin this industry of barrel making 
which was even then ancient and 
honorable. In time he located a 
hardy race of people at the foot of 
the Alps, who were engaged in hew- 
ing out logs and shaping them into 
staves, hoops and heads, for barrels 
which were invented and pursued 
by a people regarded with awe “as 
a superior race by the tribes who 
near them did dwell but who could 
not tell when they did begin.” 

We are also told that Diogenes, 
the great philosopher, made a tub 
with staves and lived in it, 

There is no definite information at 
hand as to when or where the barrel 
originated but from the scant data 


obtainable it was no doubt in com- 
mon use for thousands of years, as 
“Meal Barrels” are mentioned in the 
Good Book in several places. How- 
ever this may be, the business is cer- 
tainly an ancient one and is indeed 
more than a business. It thas ac- 
cumulated the traditions that attach 
themselves to an art requiring skill 
and delicacy. 

The length of a barrel’s life is in- 
calculable, due to its great resiliency 
and to the facility with which it can 
be repaired. Any broken part is 
easily replaced and even the broken 
parts of larger barrels are used to 
make up parts of smaller-sized ones, 
so the length of the average life of 
a barrel is beyond the ken of man. 

As a package the barrel is worthy 
of all that can be said of it. Its name 
is comprehensive of far more than 
the mere cylinder-shaped, or even 
the bilged cylindrical type, of con- 
tainer. The enlarged middle is an 
endless arch constructed to sustain 
pressure from without, while the 
hoops which encircle it sustain pres- 
sure from within. Every portion of 
the arch braces and strengthens all 
of the rest. 

The well constructed barrel is a 
perfect piece of mechanism. It is 
the strongest structure that can be 
made from an equal amount of mate- 
tial, and is the only container made 
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that will carry a content weight 
twenty-five times greater than its 
own weight. Indeed, its perfection 
was a stroke of genius and among 
its many virtues may be included the 
following: 


1 Strength combined with lightness. 

2 Mobility, with its inherent econ- 
omy in shipping. 

3 Non-conductivity of heat, cold, or 
even electricity. 

4 Non-tendency toward sweating 

5 Complete protection from con- 
tamination. 

6 Resistance to outside pressure in 
piling or stowing for shipment. 

7 Great flexibility, resiliency and 
non-susceptibility to indentation. 

8 Facility of repair at minimum cost 
through the great ease of replacing 
damaged parts. 

9 Usefulness for an almost limitless 
variety of purposes. 

10 Finally, its ultimate usefulness 
as fuel. 

The woods used in its construction 
are elm, hackberry, gum, beech, birch 
and maple. 


In manufacturing the standard 
size sugar barrel, a No, 1 30-inch 
stave, having a full 34-inch joint and 
a 7%4-inch quarter, is used in con- 
nection with 19%-inch heads and 
four beaded-edge Carnegie Steel 
hoops. 

The staves, before being assembled 
into barrels, are kiln dried, all mois- 
ture being removed in order to elimi- 
nate shrinkag~ after the barrels have 
been filled. When properly dried, 
the staves are placed by hand in an 
iron form, or raising ring, the em- 
ployees on such work being called 
barrel raisers or setters-up. This is 
the first operation in barrel making. 

From the setting-up forms the bar- 
rels go to a windlass machine which 


draws the ends of the staves together 
and holds them by means of a tem- 
porary iron hoop called a truss hoop. 
The open cylinder thus formed is 
then placed in a specially constructed 
coke oven or barrel heater, where it 
is subjected to an intense heat for 
about one minute, causing the staves 
to become soft and pliable so that 
they will withstand the pressures of 
other machine operations in the 
process of manufacture, and also to 
give to the barrel its permanent 
“set.” That is, the staves will retain 
the shape in which they are now bent 
without undue strain. From the 
heaters the barrel is inspected and 
defective staves, if any, are replaced 
with perfect ones. Two permanent 
bilge or centre hoops are placed on 
by hand and the barrels passed to an 
automatic friction drive machine 
called a Trusser which levels and 
trusses the staves and drives the 
hoops to their proper position. 


From the Trusser the barrel rolls 
to a Crozer machine which cuts off 
the ends of the staves uniformly, 
levels the ends and cuts a croze or 
groove wherein the head is set, all 
with one operation by means of a 
stationary cutter head while the bar- 
rel is revolving. After crozing, the 
two temporary iron truss hoops are 
removed by hand, permanent steel 
hoops are placed on, and the heads 
put in by means of a hand-operated 
Heading-up machine. From this the 
barrel rolls to a Leveler and Hoop- 
Driving machine which levels both 
ends and drives the hoops flush with 
the ends of the staves. 


From the Leveler the barrel rolls 
to a Nailing machine which auto- 
matically nails and punches the 
hoops, making the package complete. 


Throughout the entire manufac- 
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The cooperage plant, Revere Sugar Refinery 


turing processes thus briefly out- destination. 

lined, it is unnecessary for any of The plant is so laid out that each 
the workmen to leave their particu- operation follows the preceding one 
lar machine or position. The barrels in natural sequence and continuity, 
are conveyed from one operation to and, traveling in a continuous 
another by a series of inclined run- stream, the barrels arrive at the vari- 
ways, and do not touch the floor ous stations without confusion, un- 
until they are piled in the warehouse necessary handling, or backward 
or loaded on trucks for movement to movement. 


OUR PAY ENVELOPE SLIPS 


By Grrarp Perepa, Freight Department 


UNIFRuITco has given us some envelopes, all of them worthy of con- 
wholesome thoughts about business, sideration and commendation, 
many of them expressions of our In one of these slips we were 
President, Mr. Cutter, and lately we given a hint as to money investment 
have been reading interesting short and it has occurred to the writer 
stories on slips enclosed in our Pay that it might not be untimely to 
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say a few words about the best in- 
vestment of our time. 

We have heard the saying “time 
is money” but how many of us have 
gone far enough to investigate as 
to how time is money and the man- 
ner in which we may make our time 
valuable. 

Perhaps one of the most perni- 
cious of evils in any large organiza- 
tion is that of petty fault-finding or 
destructive criticism. This subject 
is one of those discussed in the 
aforementioned pay envelope slips. 
It is one way of wasting time against 
which every organization should 
guard. It is so deep-rooted that it 
has become a habit. We must never 
think of ourselves as so great that 
we could do better than the man 
above us. In an orchestra, it is usu- 
ally the best fiddler who becomes the 


leader. Why not do what we have 
to do to the best of our ability and 


not bother about the capabilities of 
those above us or next to us. 
organization is certainly not limited 
in any way; the United Fruit Com- 


Our 


pany itself is a testimony to this. 
{t has grown from a handtul of men 


and a bunch of bananas; it has pro- 


vided places for worthy men and 
women for a number of years and 
why should it not continue to do so? 
But these men and women who have 
succeeded with the Company have 
not spent their time in idly criticiz- 
ing the other fellow, in commenting 
on what he should or should not do. 
Rather have they improved their 
time by doing well that which they 
found at hand. We can always find 


a way to grow when we are pre- 
pared for it. 


Before I went on my vacation 
Each day presented some vexation ; 
Each task became an aggravation,— 
And without any hesitation 

I make this plain asseveration 

And think it no exaggeration :— 
There seemed to be no deviation 
From one long round of irritation ; 
I wished for work’s extermination, 
Or for myself—annihilation ! 

But soon my weak exasperation 
Was lost in pleased anticipation 
And with a keen exhilaration 

I hailed with joy my liberation. 
Then, happy hours of relaxation 


And pleasurable recreation 

Soon wrought a cheerful animation ; 

In fact, a thorough transformation. 

Of “nerves” there was complete ces- 
sation— 

I felt a real emancipation 

From toil’s relentless domination. 

Now I’ve resumed my occupation 

And need not your commiseration 

Since I feel no disconsolation 

But, rather, new acceleration. 

Thanks for your kind consideration 

In reading with such toleration 

The foregoing peroration. 


—L. M. Munn, Radio-Telegraph Dept., N. Y. 
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UNIFRIVOLITY 
By R. K. 


We wish everybody 
cluding Lady MacKenzie, 


_On second thought we are willing to include certain Bostonians who 
during the New Year may want full explanation of budget blunders. 
They tell us in Santa Marta that if “Red” Henerey ever sends his 


plush furniture back to the States he will have a hard time proving Ameri- 
can origin, 


a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, in- 


Captain Dunning’s membership in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
South Sea Islands, New York 


and other points has been transferred to 
Boston where congenial visitors are made to feel at home even on Milk 
Street. 


Those who have not had the pleasure of seeing Mr, Plumer lately are 
hereby assured that waistlines, like steamships, require management, 

The former shoe salesman who used to sell nines for sevens has been 
located in New York working as a banana selector. Mr. Gerchow always 
thought this man was employed in New Orleans. 

Speakers at the Annual Banquet in Boston were cautioned beforehand 
not to reminisce, probably in the hope that no one would recall the last 
time Harvard beat Yale. 


This department’s annual Christmas prize ( 


Hill Monument) is hereby awarded to Mr. H. H, Robson, Port Engineer, 
New York, for an honest-to-goodness definition of the true Christmas 
spirit. It answers Mr. O’Hearn’s circular letter on the subject as follows: 
“In reply to your letter of December 2, re Christmas Charities, I 

have to advise you that I do not use the Company’s bananas, cigars 


or cigarettes or even the United Fruit Company cash for my Christ- 
mas gratuities, 


“One of the thrills I get out of life is giving away certain gratui- 
ties at Christmas time, and here you come along and want to wreck 
my little party. No, Sir; Nothing Doing, 

“Any man who can think of the Christm 
at the same time is not in my class.” 
Just to keep Mrs. Schoen from inserting 

the hope that in 1926 everybody will be on his 


a season ticket to Bunker 


as spirit and Form 11 


a joke at this peint we express 
toes—and not on ours. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 


By Cart. Grorce H. Grant, S. S. San Blas 


Somewhere it has been written that 
the thoughts of Youth are long, long 
thoughts, and it is as well for each 
and everyone of us to remember that 
our words and actions may not find a 
healthy place within them. To be re- 
spected by Youth is one of the great- 
est privileges of maturity. Gone are 
the days when age could demand re- 
spect for an employer, for now 
it is only truly given to him of 
whom it can be said, “He has 
been fair and just.” No words, 
perhaps, have been spoken, but his 
actions, amid the daily trials of busi- 
ness life, have loudly proclaimed a 
unique gift of understanding and con- 
sideration. He has governed his de- 
partment or office with a profound in- 
terest in his subordinates lending, at 
all times, an unprejudiced mind in the 
direction of their affairs. Yet many a 
useful young man is lost to a company 
for lack of a timely word of encour- 
agement from his superior. Apart 
from the inconvenience and expense 
caused by a frequent changing of per- 
sonnel, there is something tragic in 
this unconscionable loss of good hu- 
man material. Too often, alas, is it 
forgotten that there is but one young 
man out of twenty—a very small per- 
centage indeed—who has the neces- 
sary stamina and moral courage to 
break away from the herd rule of his 
immediate associates and forge ahead 
for himself. He has to withstand 
ridicule and the banter of his fellows, 
which may not be malicious, but is 
certainly annoying and, instead of 
continuing with the fight he will re- 
turn to the herd. Youth is eager, 


impetuous, and, lacking the necessary 
guidance from those in authority, is 


prone to follow the path of least re- 
sistance which usually leads to dis- 
satisfaction and laziness. 

Not all dissatisfaction can be laid to 
this cause. It may-be the awakening 
of ambition, or the monotony of en- 
vironments and food, or the lack of 
amusement which means relaxation, 
or, and here it seems lies a serious 
cause, the pernicious idea that one is 
being passed over in the line of pro- 


motion. Some timely advice or en- 
couragement could assuage such 
fears. It should be borne in mind 


that Youth has not learned to be pa- 
tient, for to be patient is the preroga- 
tive of seasoned years. Youth is im- 
patient for promotion and success 
and in its impatience forgets the nec- 
essity for experience. 

Like a nation, a company’s size is 
measured not only by the extent of 
its operations, but also by the wise 
counsels of its leading men. To these 
men also is given the working lives of 
many employees who, under fair and 
just rule, become loyal and industri- 
ous. Many of them never rise above 
the ranks, yet are quite content to 
plod along when they know that their 
efforts are being appreciated. Suc- 
cess, insofar as Youth is concerned, 
is not always reckoned by the mone- 
tary reward obtained, but more often 
by a timely word of encouragement 
when some piece of work has been ac- 
complished by them. It is later when 
one has commenced to climb the lad- 
der that money assumes the propor- 
tion that it does in the scheme of life. 

And Youth, setting forth on its life- 
work, should face the trials of the 
business world with a firm chin, head 
held high with the resolution of hon- 


esty and duty, remembering always 
that success is not measured by mate- 
rial gains but is an attitude of mind 
to be attained when one feels within 
one’s self the joy of accomplishment. 
Seek out some man who has succeed- 
ed in your line—an ideal as it were— 
and, by moulding your actions and 
work accordingly, take encourage- 
ment from him, Keep before you the 
thought that he has passed this way 
ahead of you; that he has been beset 
with the same problems and misun- 
derstandings. But he has conquered 
—as you expect to conquer—by being 
true to the just traditions of life and 
the giving of his best to the company 
to which he has been allied. Give a 
word of encouragement to your co- 
worker should you Pass ahead of him, 
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and should he pass—a word of con- 
gratulation. Do not envy him and 
give way to ridicule, but seek within 
yourself wherein you have failed; 
then muster all your energies to the 
fray. 

ie so to this conclusion. Look 
about you! Save not your praise of 
any man until that man be dead. He 
may have died disillusioned and life- 
weary for lack of it. Man is but an 
unstable creature at best, full of van- 
ities and whims, and requires the en- 
couragement of his fellowman to di- 
rect his mental energies towards the 
waves of progression. So look about 
you. There may be a weary worker 
near you waiting to hear you say, 
“You are doing well, Brother.” 


WHEN IS AN EMPLOYEE NOT AN EMPLOYEE? 


(ContriBUTED py New ORLEANS) 


Superficially, this question would 
seem to be absurd. However, when 
one cogitates on the tremendous poOssi- 
bilities that lie with an honest-to-good- 
ness worker who holds the interests of 
his employer as sacred as he does his 
own and makes them his own persona] 
interests, one begins to view this inter- 
rogation in a different light. 

As an employee do you daily, 
weekly, monthly, periodically, take 
stock of yourself; tune up your think- 
ing mill, so to speak, so that you are 
at all times keyed up to make the most 


of every opportunity that will help 
the cog which you represent in your 
organization work smoothly? Do you 
practice observation? Do you make 
mental notes of the way the other 
fellow does his work as compared 
with your own ideas of the proper 
procedure? Are you alert and active, 
willing always to fill in and help the 
fellow worker who may be tempo- 
rarily rushed? Is your mental condi- 
tion one of healthy cooperation to the 
point of real friendship, free from 
prejudice, open to conviction? Are 
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you big enough to acquiesce with the 
other fellow’s point of view , when 
you know that his judgment is better 
than yours even though it is not to 
your own personal liking? 

Are you courteous and generous to 
those with whom you are thrown in 
contact in the workaday world? Are 
you punctual and do you guard 
against the unnecessary loss of val- 
uable time? Have you ever studied 
the motives of your employer and 
recognized the good he is accomplish- 
ing and have you attempted to equip 


yourself so that you may fit in with 
his scheme of things? 

Do you know your job and do you 
love your work? Are you capable of 
imparting the knowledge you have 
gained to the man next in line for 
your position? Could you assume the 
responsibility of the job ahead at a 
moment’s notice? 

Consider these questions well and 
you can answer the first inquiry your- 
self. 

If an employee is a laggard, care- 
less. or unthinking, then he is not a 
“real” employee. 


TELEPHONE ETIQUETTE 


By N. H. Kren, Purchasing Dept., New York 


The recent article in the Frurr Disratcu on the art of correct letter writing turned 
our thoughts to the etiquette of telephoning. The few following golden rules for telephone 


users are the result :— 
Don’t say “Hello.” Say this is 
Don’t raisé your voice. 
Don’t place mouth against transmitter. 


speaking. 
Talk in ordinary speaking voice or even lower. ‘ 
About two or three inches away is correct. 


Don’t look out of the window or elsewhere when talking. Talk at transmitter. 


Don’t say “I want 


Savon HS 15 


ya 


May I speak with 


Don’t be afraid to leave your name if party desired is not in when you call. 
Leave your name and telephone number and if possible the best time for the other 


person to call you back. 


Don’t ask your operator to get you a number or a person and then hang up and not 


be in position to answer immediately when call is ready. 


Remember that the person at 


the other end has as much work to do as you have or possibly more and that his time is 


valuable to him and to his concern. 
Don’t have a lot of personal calls. 


Remember that each call costs your firm money 


and also ties up the lines preventing incoming business calls. 


Don’t keep on with local conversations w 
and your operator breaks in to say party ca 


hen you have asked for a long distance number 
lled is ready. Remember that local calls are 


comparatively cheap and long distance calls expensive and that they have time limits. 


Remember that “the voice with the smile 


_ Don’t talk like a grouch on the phone. 
wins,” not only friends but courtesy as well. 
_ Don’t swear, threaten or act like a lowbrow. Remember your character is reflected 
in your actions which may also reflect to good or bad advantage on your business concern. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY OUTING AT PORTO 
BELLO, PANAMA 


On Saturday afternoon, the 24th 
of October, the employes of Cristo- 
bal Division, with their wives and 
some of their friends, were treated 
to a motor launch trip and outing at 
Porto Bello, a quaint, historic old 
town about thirty miles down the 
coast of Panama. 

The day was a perfect one for 
just such a trip, and_ the party 
a notable one. Included in the 
party were: Messrs, R. B. McElroy, 
our Traveling Auditor; F, S. Lux, 
Acting Manager, during Mr. West’s 
absence in the States, and wife; R. 
W. Emerson, Division Accountant; 
P. W. Hamilton, Supt. Banana Ex- 
portation, and his mother; Carlos 
Quiros, Theodor Blaich and John T. 
Gorin of the Passenger Department, 
our genial cruise conductor, who ex- 
plains the mysteries and workings 
of the Panama Canal to our cruise 
passengers from the States, and 
sometimes they believe him, strange 
to say, for John is a good mixer of 
fact and fiction whenever it suits 
his fancy to do so. The ‘Accounting 
Department’s staff was also well 
represented and included Mrs, Tay- 
lor, Misses Thelma Vaughan, Kirby 
Ferguson, Messrs. C. Feuillet, and 
the writer himself. Some employes 
brought their friends with them, 
which made up a party of about 
thirty all told. Indeed a merry crowd. 

We left dock at about 1 P. M., and 
began our eventful trip with all 
merry excursionists on board. Soon 
after we had gotten under way 
lunch was_ served, consisting of 
sandwiches and drinks of various 
kinds, which were all greatly rel- 
ished, due perhaps to the wonder- 


fully exhilarating sea breezes that 
we were inhaling, which made the 
writer feel as if he could eat every- 
thing in sight. 

Porto Bello has no pier so the 
launch was obliged to anchor off 
shore a bit and the party was car- 
ried ashore in small boats and cayu- 
cas, which are used extensively by 
the inhabitants and resemble ca- 
noes. These are handled with great 
skill, being much safer, they say, 
than our canoes. The town of 
Porto Bello is only a relic of the 
brilliant past that belonged to the 
eighteenth century. As one looks 
at it today, the interested  visi- 
tor finds it hard to believe that this 
old town, rapidly falling to pieces, 
with only a handful of people still 
living there, was once the strong- 
hold and luxurious habitation of the 
“Dons” when they journeyed back and 
forth across the Isthmus with their 
cargoes of treasures from the gold 
mines of the west coast; later its 
economic value decreased quite sud- 
denly owing to two causes,—the dis- 
covery that the Chagres River pro- 
vided greater facilities for travel as 
far as Cruces, now Gamboa, from 
which the distance to the Pacific 
Coast was not very great, and the 
destruction of the city, and later 
its Pacific complement, Panama, by 
Buccaneer Morgan. Then the 
“Dons” began to emigrate, leaving 
only their slaves, who have main- 
tained almost intact, but in an ever- 


increasing isolation, the customs 
and traditions of their Spanish 
lords. 

The narrow, crooked, muddy 


streets that wind their way about 
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the town are soon traversed and 
one finds himself in front of the re- 
mains of the town’s imposing build- 
ing, the ruins of the once great 
cathedral. An inspection of the 
Cathedral found many old tombs be- 
neath the solid marbie floor. Their 
inscriptions are old with age and 
bear the names of former Spanish 
viceroys and governors of Panama. 
One, the oldest perhaps, is dated 
1690, and in old Spanish testifies to 
the resting place of Don Juan Vic- 
toria Bustamente y Navarro. The 
altars are of wood, magnificently 
carved and in good repair, although 
hundreds of years old. The cathe- 
dral contains “the shrine of the 
Nazarene,” a statue of the Saviour 
carrying the cross and of Simon, the 
Cyrenean, assisting him. The statue 
was brought from Spain by the 
Spanish settlers, and that its carven 
wood substance has not succumbed 
to the ravages of three centuries is 
indeed a marvel. The statue is said 
to be miraculous and efficacious in 
the performance of cures and a num- 
ber of gifts are left to it by grateful 
beneficiaries. The miraculous statue 
is kept in a well-sealed repository 
from which it is taken but once a 
year, upon its Feast day, the 21st of 
October. This feast had been cele- 
brated the previous Wednesday, so we 
just missed a picturesque ceremony, 
which the inhabitants urged us to attend 
if possible the following year, assuring 
us that it would be a sight we would 
never forget. Below is a newspaper 
account of the ceremony which I 
was fortunate enough to discover in 
a copy of the Panama American 
under date of October 23, 1925, 
which I thought might be of interest 
to the readers: 


“It was this feast that was cele- 


brated yesterday amid a serious and 
devout veneration among the in- 
habitants that is both edifying and 
interesting. The procession takes 
place at night by the light of thou- 
sands of candles carried by the faith- 
ful in two long lines. 

“The Christ is placed on a cedar 
platform which is completely hidden 
by waxen flowers of great beauty, 
made by the girl descendants of the 
old slaves, the art of making which 
is passed down from generation to 
generation. The lovely tier of deli- 
cate pale tinted blossoms is further 
enhanced by hundreds of candles 
flickering against the darkness and 
throwing sad shadows across the 
face of the cross-laden statue. 

“This immense and very heavy 
throne or pedestal is borne by a 
swaying group of young men who 
in so doing are carrying out prom- 
ises and vows made to the shrine 
throughout the year. Only fervent 
and respectful bearing is noted 
throughout the procession, which is 
stopped quite frequently in order 
that hymns may be sung. After a 
round of the city the statue is re- 
turned to its niche, where it is locked 
in and where it will stay for another 
year.” 

Perhaps the most interesting and 
romantic thing about the lovely little 
port, which lies emerald-girt with 
tiny islands, is the old fort stretch- 
ing to one side of the city. Here 
one may see the deep dungeons 
used by the firm old warriors of the 
past, who had little pity for the law- 
breakers or those who defied their 
wills. Fetid and damp, mossgrown 
and chill, they stretch back from 
the sea, with their walls apparently 
as solid as they were three centuries 
ago. 
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After wandering about the ruins 
for over an hour or so, and taking 
numerous pictures, the party slowly 
wended its way back to the landing, 
there to re-enter the rowboats and 
cayucas to board the launch for the 


homeward trip. Everyone was tired 
but happy and all declared that they 
had had a glimpse into the past 
which they would forever remem- 
ber and treasure, 


— 


THE QUADRATIC WALTZ 


By F. J. G. Roginson, Puerto Arturo, Tela 


The festive season is drawing 
near, and without dancing Christ- 
mas would be incomplete. More so 
in the Tropics, with neither snow 
nor ice to give’ the correct local 
color. In fact, the nearest approach 
to a snowstorm we experience is 
when the ice-chips fly—which re- 
minds me that, at any rate, our 
cocktail is not a surreptitious’ one. 
This may be some consolation. 

In one more respect we are fortu- 
nate, as the inhabitants of the small 
villages of Guaturiagua are generous 
to a fault in their invitations to the 
dances, and although these villagers 
may never have seen a traffic cop, or 
a city pavement, or a Street-car, and 
their dance floor cannot rival that of 
the Astoria, yet their dance enthusi- 
asm atones for all, 

It is the custom at these dances 


for partners to parade past the music 
before the dance commences. The 
music usually consists alternately of 
an orchestra of three or four species 
of the guitar genii, and a victrola. 
Whilst the orchestra rests, the vic- 
trola plays. Thus the music never 
ceases, the dance never ceases, the 
partner never ceases. ; 

This creates two problems, viz:— 
1. To ascertain the number of the 
dance; 2. To discard or retain the 
present partner. 

The solutions are—l. To ascer- 
tain the number of the dance :— 

Let # equal the number of times 
the orchestra has played, and y the 
number of times the victrola has 
played. If 4 is odd, and y is even, 
add 3, and that gives the number of 
the last dance but two. For in- 
stance, assuming that it is the third 
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dance, and you have been promised 
the fourth dance from then, making 
it the seventh from the first,—if the 
dance is a fox-trot, the number may 
be odd or even; if it is a waltz, it 
may be neither. Therefore, it 1s 
time to have another highball. So 
you see how easy it is to calculate. 
There is no catch to it. 

2. To discard or retain the present 
partner :— 

(a) To discard—Lead your part- 
ner to a chair; place your right heel 
behind hers, and push with a gentle 
motion. Then scoot! 

(b) To retain—Dodge the rival 
who is coming for your pretty and 
vivacious lady. This is easily done 
by “turning” at the psychological 
moment. Should he happen to catch 
your eye, pretend not to notice it; 


should he scowl, smile a sweet smile. 
The system of having two differ- 
ent volumes of music to dance is in 
some respects an excellent one, as 
should one perchance fail to present 
oneself at the time of the promised 
dance, all one has to say is that one 
thought it to be such-and-such a 
number with the orchestra or, vice 
versa, with the victrola. Of course, 
trying to explain this in Banana 
Spanish makes it exciting, as the 
senorita thinks one is making love 
to her. On casually looking round, 
her novio is seen stealthily watching, 
with his hand in his hip pocket, 
sharpening a Toledo dagger (or a 
reduced table knife) with a patent 
razor sharpener. This too adds to 


the fun. 
—Mosnibor. 


Drawn by R. F. Brundage, Engineering Department. 
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PRESTON 
SHOTS FROM A BOTTLE 


As the grinding season approaches, 
Preston’s population has been aug- 
mented by the return from the dry 
and arid north of many employees, as 
well as their 1espective better halves 
and various smaller fractions, who have 
presumably been spending both their 
time and money on a vacation. 

Among the recent arrivals, most of 
whom came via the Great White F leet 
to Santiago and thence on the family 
coach of the local Preston and Herrera 
Interurban, were Mr. W. W. Schuyler, 
Manager of Cuban Divisions, and Mrs, 
Schuyler, Mr. and Mrs, F. R. Blunt, 
the jovial Colonel of the Cane Car 
Corps, Mrs. I. F. Mattson and two 
children, Mr. and Mrs. N, V. S. Mum- 
ford and two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
R, V. Sara and son, Dr. and Mrs, 
Grueneklee, Dr, de la Guardia and a 
heluva bunch of others. 

The curious might have noted with 
said “heluva bunch,” one Time-clox 
Johnson, “Pat” Tangney, the local golf 
pro’, and R. C, Dove, the son of old 
man Dove. 

But wait, we forget those whose 
arrival was greeted with cheers and 
whatnot : namely, Mrs. W. B. Cole, 
Mrs. A. D. Munro and Miss Cole. We 
also understand that “Chip” will soon 
be forced to resign his executive posi- 


tion with the Tropical Club of the local 
Outside Board of Directors as Mrs. 
A. H. Chippendale has now resumed 
control of the family affairs, 

Guaro, where the bull flies, also has 
her trials and tribulations, 

Mee 5: Walker, Superintendent 
of Agriculture, together with Mrs. 
Walker and daughter, Barbara, re- 
turned to Guaro after a delightful va- 
cation in the States, 

Among the recent arrivals was Mr. 
Lewis Saunders, who came in to 
Banes on the S.S, Macabi. Mr. 
Saunders missed the Santiago boat, 
but we can sympathize with him as 
those “flappers” certainly do detain the 
boys, especially when they know that 
they come from Cuba. 

John Mitchell left on a leave of ab- 
sence, ostensibly to see a dentist in 
the States, but the Harvard-Yale game 
takes place shortly after Mr. Mitchell’s 
arrival, and we wonder if that event 
hastened Mr. Mitchell’s departure. 
After not having seen his alma mater 
play for years, we do not doubt in the 
least that he will be numbered among 
those attending, 

Mr. Archer Crenshaw returned 
from the States with his bride who 
was formerly Miss Irma Weaver, of 
Luray, Virginia. We congratulate 
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them. Congratulations are also in or- 
der for Messrs. F. W. Tucker, M. 
faveand T. R. Bullock. They also 
have their brides in our midst. Mr. 
Bullock also brought his sister with 
him, and the various dances which 
she has attended have made her very 
popular with the would-be sheiks, and 
others. 

The Women’s Club of Guaro ran 
a “Hard Time” dance in the Club 
House in Guaro, and it turned out to 
be a huge success. Prizes were award- 
ed for the most comical and for the 
most elaborate costumes. Our  es- 
teemed friend and abogado Mr. Cesar 
Tornes, dressed as a “chino” (and let 
us say right here that the “chinos” have 
nothing on him), won first prize for 
the men, and Mrs. W. W. G. Hafford, 
dressed as a Spanish Dancer, won the 
first prize for the women. During 
the dance many of the boys tried out 
the “Charleston” steps which they re- 
cently learned in the States, and they 
made fairly good success. The re- 
nowned Preston “Syncopators” fur- 
nished the music. Our old friend, 
“Pat” Powers, kept the whistle busy 
during the “tag” dances, and many a 
glare did he receive from some of the 
boys who were just hitting their stride 
when the whistle blew, and they were 
interrupted by some tagger. Quite an 
intermission was noted in the whistle- 
blowing when Mr, Powers was prac- 
ticing the Terpsichorean art. 

Practically all of the Agricultural 


Department employees who were on 
their vacations have returned to re- 
sume their duties. With the “pep” attd 
“singer” they are showing, we are 
practically assured of a record crop, if 
energy means anything towards suc- 
cess. 

At the present time, we have as 
visitors, Dr. W. A. Orton, General 
Manager and Director of the Tropical 
Plant Research Foundation at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. Whitford and Dr. 
Gill, Foresters ; and Dr. John R. John- 
ston, head of the Research Depart- 
ment in Boston. 

Mr. A. B. Howley, who resigned 
his position to go back to old Massa- 
chusetts again, was given a farewell 
dinner at Hotel Preston the evening 
preceding the sailing of his boat. Forty- 
five of his friends assembled to do 
him honor, and the dinner was a great 
success. The lighting was good, and 
the service smooth, while the menu was 
complete from cocktails to candy. The 
menu cards were designed at Preston, 
and many signatures were filled in dur- 
ing the evening so that one might have 
a record that would be interesting as 
a souvenir. Following the dinner, 
which was a stag affair, the ladies 
were escorted to the dining-room and 
the evening passed pleasantly with 
dancing, the Preston-Guaro orchestra 
furnishing the music. It is hoped that 
‘Al’? continues to make as many friends 
in the North as he had during his 
stay here, and the best wishes of all 
go with him. 
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KINGSTON 


The Myrtle Bank Hotel presented a 
very gay appearance on the occasion 
of the annual Hallowe’en Ball on Oc- 
tober 31, having as its honored guests 
Vice-Admiral Joseph S. McKean, U. 
S. N.; Rear-Admiral C. T. Vogele- 
sang, U. S. N., commanding officers, 
and officers of U. S. S. Wyoming, 
New York, Utah, Antares, Bridge and 
Mercy. 

On November 4, Submarine Divi- 
sion No. 19—consisting of U. S. 42, 
S. 43, S. 44, S. 45 and S. 46, arrived 
and the officers were entertained at a 
Thé Dansant. 

The big hotel is looking spic and 
span, having many painters and car- 
penters at work putting on the finish- 
ing touch preparatory to the big tour- 
ist season in view. 


The hotel has enjoyed splendid busi- 
ness during the summer months, due 
to the increasing number of “All Ex- 
pense Cruise Passengers,” thanks to 
the energies of the Passenger Depart- 
ment. 

The most popular form of amuse- 
ment indulged in by the cruise pas- 
sengers was day and night bathing in 
the large wire enclosed ocean pool 
adjoining the hotel grounds, which 
proved most attractive. 

An outstanding feature of the ho- 
tel’s summer business has been the 
number of persons who have previously 
visited Jamaica, which itself is a tribute 
to the climate, and a compliment to 
the Myrtle Bank and the Great White 
Fleet. A satisfied guest is the greatest 
revenue producer known, 


HAVANA 


Another stride in freight traffic of 
the Great White Fleet is marked 
with the inauguration this month of 
increased Cuban service. 

Returning from the south, the 
steamers assigned to this service, the 
Esparta, San Jose, San Mateo and 


Limon, will call at Havana weekly, 
commencing December 2nd, to ac- 
commodate fruit and vegetable ship- 
ments and general cargo from Cuba. 

The announcement of this service 
has been received with delight; the 
Cuban grower can now proceed 


a 


with his crops without the night- 
mare of inadequate transportation 
which formerly took the joy out of 
his life. 
now be available and another feature 
of the new service conducive to 
“Satisfactory returns” is the fact 
that fruits and vegetables will arrive 
for the New York Monday market. 


Steamers in this service will call 
at Santiago southbound, thus afford- 
ing that port a regular fixed weekly 
service from New York. They will 
also handle cargo to and from 
Colombian ports and Cristobal. 


This new service will be of espe- 
cial benefit to Cuban fruit and vege- 
table shippers; adequate space, es- 
pecially refrigeration, has been lack- 
ing and the uncertainty in this di- 
rection has had a tremendous effect 
on the size of the crops; the farmers 
simply did not care to spend their 
money and time on vegetables which 
they could not be sure they could get 
to market. Our announcement has 
restored this confidence and a rec- 
ord crop is looked for this season. 
Even now a number of the growers 
have decided to increase their acre- 
age. 

Congratulations to the Freight 
Traffic Department on this new de- 
parture. 

“Muy caro” O’Gallagher, Division 
Passenger Agent at Havana, after a 
trip north to attend the Merchandise 
Department Convention, and inci- 
dentally visiting at Cincinnati and 
Chicago, is back at his desk. 

Traveling Auditor W. W. Claw- 
son has returned to New York after 
stamping his “visto bueno” on Ha- 
vana accounts. Mr. Clawson and 
Assistant Fischer were welcome 
visitors during the month. 


Refrigerated space will. 
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Mr, W. W. (initials presumably 
standing for Wide a Wake) Schuy- 
ler has been with us in the Capital 
City on and off during the month. 
We are always glad to see him and 
no less the genial and friendly Mrs. 
Schuyler. 

A. R. Wagstaff, Accounting De- 
partment, is recovering, albeit 
slowly, from a long siege of pneu- 
monia, developed after having been 
confined to his home with a badly 


sprained knee, contracted while 
playing golf. “Wag” has the sincere 
wishes of his companeros for a 


speedy rehabilitation. 

Division Manager Du Vinage is 
still leading a bachelor life, although 
not from choice. The family re- 
union will take place before Christ- 
mas. 

Congratulations are in order to 
Mr. Rafael Menendez on his appoint- 
ment as General Agent of the South- 
ern Pacific in Havana, announced by 
Mr. J. T. Monroe, General Passenger 
Agent, and Mr. Joseph Lallande, 
General Freight Agent, on their re- 
cent visit to Havana. 

This means is taken to express the 
congratulations of every member of 
the Havana Division to Mr. George 
P. Chittenden and Mr. George S. 
Davis on their appointment as Vice- 
Presidents. 

We are now ready to listen to ex- 
pressions of commendation on our 
bright new signs identifying our 
modern and complete pier head- 
quarters in Havana. ‘The signs, 
nicely colored and with all the in- 
signia, have. been placed on both 
ends of the pier. 

The genial Roy Austin returned 
on November 16th from a pleasant 
vacation in the North. He sports 
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the latest in gray fedoras but no one 
has heard him use the word “con- 
ference” (apologies to our Purchas- 
ing Agent). 

Messrs. Westhaver and Douglas, 
the official first-nighters of this di- 


ties, is just another case of making 
history. What we are wondering 
is, what it has to do with “a case 
of Natural History.” 

They say you can eat them in the 


dark. Someone added, why do that 

when there is nothing to be ashamed 

of; and we insist that if you do eat 

them in the dark you cannot tell: 

“When the golden skin is flecked 
with brown 

And the time has come to put ’em 
south.” 


vision, were recently discovered 
around a conspicuous table at the 
opening of the supper club, Holly- 
wood. Incidentally, they have been 
dubbed, “the two butter and ege 
men.” 

One Havana sage is quoted as 
Saying that ye column, Unifrivoli- 


TO MY FRIEND, TOM KERRIGAN :— 


So this bloke Kelly’s got married, you say? 
Well it serves ’im just jolly and right; 
The blighter ll ’ave ter go ’ome arfter work 
Instead of carousin’ orl night ! 
"N now when I come ter ‘avana agin 
I'll sleep in me bed quite content 
That I won’t go back ’ome like I did once before 
Not broken but ’orribly bent. 
’N when I come back ter ver nice little isle 
'll come down to the FRUITCO of course 
’N there’s one thing I'll see if I die in the act 
’"N that is my friend Kelly’s horse. 
I s’pose the old nag ’as bin pensioned by now 
’N is livin’ a life of sweet ease; 
The weight of ole Kelly perched up on ’is back 
“Ad made ’im sag in at the knees. 
So many thanks, Tom, fer the book that you sent; 
In the fullness of time I’ll come over, 
*N now that ole Kelly's bin sentenced fer life 
Orl will be ‘oney ’n clover. 

Cheerio! 


THE Cockney, 


SANTA MARTA 


Dr. Eduardo Urueta, who has been 
connected with the Santa Marta 
Hospital since 1912 and has been 
Superintendent since 1916, resigned 
in October on account of ill health. 
Dr. Laurence M. Drennan, who has 
been a surgeon in the Santa Marta 
Hospital for the past year, has been 


appointed Superintendent to succeed 
Ur, Urueta. Dr, Urueta’s leaving our 
service is deeply regretted by both 
Americans and Colombians of this 
vicinity, as he has always had the 
esteem and confidence of everybody. 
He expects to engage in private 
practice in Santa Marta in the near 
future. 
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We notice an item among the 
Banes news to the effect that Mr. 
McSwain of the Material and Supply 
Department left for the North on 
vacation with matrimonial intentions 
and that they are saving up rice and 
old shoes against his return. We 
are pleased to announce to Banes 
that Mr. McSwain carried through 
his good intentions, but the sad facts 
of the case are that he was trans- 
ferred to this Division while on va- 
cation, and, as we are short of 
houses, he had to leave his bride in 
Mississippi. However, he hopes to 
have her join him shortly; and, so, 
if Banes doesn’t have any use for 
those old shoes, please send them 
along. 


Mr. Leroy Sawyer, formerly Chief 
Clerk to the Manager, has been trans- 
ferred to Guatemala. Mrs. Sawyer 
was our school-teacher, and, while 
we all regret their going, still the 
bachelors are rejoicing over the fact 
that this means having an _ unat- 
tached school-teacher. If she comes 
up to the standard set by Tela, 
judging by the photograph published 
in the October UNIFRUITCO, we can 
see where House 23 will be most 
popular. 


_A nice young American nurse ar- 
rived last month, Miss Elsie Baker; 
and, instead of being commiserated 
upon being sick, the boys are now 
being congratulated. 


; Mr. H. F, Hill has been appointed 

Chief Operator of the Santa Marta 
wireless station to take the place of 
Mr. George Rogers, transferred to 
duty in the United States. 

Mr. Ricardo Gonzalez, in charge 
of the Agency here, has gone to New 
York for a two-months’ vacation. 
Mr, J. C. Fluker is taking his place. 
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Two more Banes people have 


joined us this past month—Mr. 
Charles Newcomb and Mr. Jack 
Oberle. Mr. Newcomb has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief Engineer 


and Mr. Oberle Master Mechanic of 
the Santa Marta Railway. 

We were honored on Sunday, No- 
vember 8th, by a short visit from 
submarine division No. 19 of the 
Coco Solo base in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Hoover. The 
five submarines arrived from King- 
ston around noon and anchored off 
the wharf. After the usual round of 
official visits and a trip to San Pedro 
Alejandrino, known as the Mount 
Vernon of South America, where 
Simon Bolivar, the great liberator, 
spent his last days, most of the of- 
ficers devoted themselves to giving 
Santa Marta the once-over from the 
veranda of Mr, Henerey’s recently 
remodeled residence. In the evening 
they were given a most enjoyable 
baile by the Centro Social, the local 
social organization. In spite of the 
short notice of the arrival of these 
submarines, the ball room was taste- 
fully decorated and the refreshments 
excellent. The squadron left early 
Monday morning with the best 
wishes of everybody and with a 
promise to return as soon as the op- 
portunity arises. 


(Continued from page 265) 
out that we can really accomplish little. 
The function of our Department is to 
serve—and after all, the very essence 
of any true Budget system is coopera- 
tion and teamwork. 
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LIMON 
ON THE JOB 


. (Contribution from Limon, Costa Rica. The author desires to remain unknown. |e 
think this rather too bad for his little poem is gocd.) 


When I became Boss of the job 
I said to my men earnestly ;— 
“Never mind the obsequious blob ; 


Pay respects to your work before 
me, 


“You and I are co-workers together, 
I to plan, you to execute same,— 
And we have no time to think 

whether 
Proper cant is accorded our name, 


“When the Boss comes around in a 
flurry, 
Never think he is angry if you 
Make him feel he is unnecessary © 
On the job you're appointed to do. 


“Never make the mistake of assum- 
ing 

That the Boss cares a hoot what you 
Say; 

If he sees that the work is a-boom- 
ing, 

And you show him the business will 
pay. 


“Never go to the Boss with excuses, 
Saying weakly that you've done 
your best; 


Such sidestepping only induces 


The suspicion you won't stand the 
test. 


“You'll say if you’re a real go-getter 

That you see where you made your 
mistake, 

And that next time 


you're goin’ to 
know better 


And come towing Success in your 
wake. 


“And don’t ever let anyone bluff you 
About somebody’s having a ‘pull’; 
You tell ’em, and make em believe 
you 
That the man has the ‘pull’ who 
will PULL!” 


The Limon Athletic Club awoke to 
sudden activity on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 14, and held a meeting and dance. 
The entire staff of previous officers 
had either resigned or been trans- 
ferred, so after the usual wrangle as 
to whether the Club was athletic or 
social the following new officials were 
elected :—President, Mr, James E. 
Nolan ; Vice-President, Mr. K. Cilley ; 
Secretary, Mr. J. Tracey and Treas- 
urer, Mr. W. C. Robinson. 

After the meeting the members ad- 
journed to the tennis courts where the 
new canvas covering shone under the 
brilliant lights. More than seventy- 
five couples were soon gliding over 
the smooth surface of the court to the 
entrancing strains of Moroto’s Or- 
chestra and the southern beauties 
were much in evidence; as the poem 
goes, “soft eyes spake love to eyes that 
spoke again.” 

The dance was at its height when a 
few drops of rain gave warning of 
more to come and the party ad- 
journed to the Community House. 
After some slight dificulty Mr. John 
Hendon got the piano on his back and 
brought it into the house and the 
dance went on to a triumphant con- 
clusion at two A. M. 
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Everyone present voted the party 
a great success; in fact, the best the 
Club has given this year thus far. The 
courts are by far the best place to 
dance in Limon and the new cover 
that the Company provided makes an 
ideal dancing surface. 

Miss Gladys Redmond is a most 
welcome addition to the hospital staff 
in Limon, and likewise to the avail- 
able dancing partners and the Sirens. 

Limon was treated to quite a little 
excitement on November 10th, when 
quite a collection of small dwelling 
houses and stores went up in smoke. 
The whistles of the power plant and 
the Northern Railway awakened 
everyone and one look at the red glow 
in the sky told the story. 

The fire burned briskly and without 
doubt would have swept down to the 
water’s edge but for the timely efforts 
of Mr. Robert Ferris, Chief of the 
Motive Power Department, and _ his 
Lieutenants Durman and Allen and 
Captains Sorenson and Bryn, who 
with hose from the Stores Department 


soon had the flames under control. 
Had there been any wind at all there 
is no doubt but that Limon would be 
but a memory at this writing. 


Dr. A. A. Facio returned on the 5:8. 
Calamares November 12th from 
Washington, where he has been as 
special representative of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Carlisle J. Stockbridge is 
pleased to announce his engagement to 
Miss Hazel Maclean, Matron of the 
hospital. 

With all the single fellows taking 
the plunge it is getting to be hard 
work to get enough together to finish 
up the usual Saturday night bottle of 
cold tea. 

Mr, MacElroy and Mr. Roger Mac- 
leod arrived from Bocas, November 
14th. Mr. MacElroy sailed on the 
Calamares same day. Mr. Macleod 
will remain as chief clerk, taking the 
place of Mr. J. P. Thorner, transfer- 
red. Mr. Macleod is an old-timer to 
Limon and is well known and liked 
by all of the old residents. 


SSS 
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BANES 


Recruiting the “Army” 


“El Grito de Vara,” the Tenth of 
October in Banes 


General Torres was not to be taken 
by surprise and by a very efficient 


The tenth of October is celebrated 
in the Republic as the anniversary of 


the start of the 
liberty 
This started on the tenth of October, 


The day this year was duly cele- 
brated by 
armies in 
representing the Cuban patriots under 
the command of 
Torres, the overseer of Log Angeles 
Farm, and the other under “General” 
Amando Feria, 
“General” Feria, who 
grower in the Tacajé District, really 
served with army as a 
colonel in the finish of the struggle 
for independence in 1895, 

8:00 A.M. 
with the Spaniards striking the town 
after hav- 


arrangement of sharpshooters and 
cavalry, drove the attackers away in 
a panic and succeeded in capturing 
General Feria. After the capture of 
their General, the Spanish army lost 
heart and were finally brought into 
the town as prisoners by the Cuban 
forces. 

The Cubans proved generous con- 
querors and regaled their prisoners 
with “un almeruzo mambi,” a_ picnic 
lunch, composed of Toast pig, chicken 
and rice, barbecue of lamb and numer- 
ous other native dishes. 

After lunch both armies joined to- 
gether, paraded the streets of Tacajé 
and hoisted a large Cuban flag over 
the schoolhouse while the band played 
the national hymn. Much to the de- 
light of the weary soldiers, the parade 
Was joined by automobiles with beau- 
tiful sefioritas, the cars all decorated 
with the national colors, 

A free show was given at night in 
the local movie theatre and speeches 
were made by both “Generals.” Other 
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The Parade 


prominent men were enthusiastically 
received by the armies who very nearly 
raised the roof with their shouts of 
applause. 

Those leaving for their vacations 
this month were Mr. and Mrs. Town- 
send, Mr. and Mrs. Cockshott, Mr. 
and Mrs. Colin Shaw, Messrs. Far- 
quharson and Dunkley, for Jamaica 
via Santiago, and Mr. Richardson for 
the north. 

Santa Marta is still with us as is to 
be seen by the transfers of Messrs. 
Berry, of the Surveyor’s Office, and 
Mr, Newcomb, Asst. Supt. of Con- 
struction, to that division during the 
month. This makes a total of seven 
of Banes’ best who have been trans- 
ferred to Santa Marta during the 
past year. It is the customary good- 
night in Banes now, to say “Well, 
good-night. T’ll meet you in Santa 
Marta soon.” 

Mr. Newcomb has been with this 
division for about five years, coming 
here in 1920 as a civil engineer for 
the railroad and since then has estab- 
lished an enviable record for good 
work, in the engineering and construc- 


tion departments. Both he and Mrs. 
Newcomb will be sadly missed here, 
and will carry with them the best 
wishes of the Banes Division for their 
continued success in Santa Marta. 

The M. & S. Department have a 
new recruit in the person of Mr. C. 
R. Peters. Mr. Peters was formerly 
in the employ of the Preston Division. 

Mr. and Mrs. “Jack” Kansas re- 
turned from New York after a short 
(Jack says) business trip, but we sus- 
pect a second honeymoon. Some 
people have all the luck. 

A very enjoyable dance was given 
at the Banes Club on October the 17th 
as a “despidido” for Mr. Hillary, who 
left for Santiago. Mrs. Hillary will 
arrive in Santiago from the north on 
the Zacapa, where she will be joined 
by Mr. Hillary and they will spend 
their vacation in Jamaica. 

Those returning from vacation were 
Mr. Sara from England, Mr. Joseph 
from Jamaica, Mr. and Mrs. Bailey 
from the north and Mr. Webb from 
Canada. 

The Merchandise Department also 
has increased its forces in the person 
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of Mr. D. R. Jack originally from 
Spokane, Washington, but more re- 
cently from Santo Domingo. 

We were glad to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. Harty on their return from the 
North. 

New arrivals in the Division this 
month were Mr. Earnshaw for the 
Accounting Department from Boston, 
and Mr. Adam Berberich, transferred 
from Preston, They will make a wel- 
come addition to our social set in 
Banes and we are glad to have them 
with us. 

Other new members arriving dur- 
ing November were Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin. Mr. Austin comes to us from 
the Panama Division to occupy the 
post of Assistant Master Mechanic, 
vacated by Mr. Obetle, transferred to 
Santa Marta. 

Macabi also increased its forces in 
anticipation of the coming crop; new 
arrivals being: Prentice Bolin, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Fabrication; 
John W. Sentilles, Head Sugar Bailer 
and family; Claude Gragnon, As- 
sistant Chemist, and K. Orrett, Cane 
Weigher. 

Among our distinguished visitors 
during November were Mr. Maid- 
ment, Dr. Johnston and Mr. Van Dyne 
and Mr, and Mrs. Turner, of Elders 
& Fyffes. 

SPORES 

Tennis again occupied the center of 
interest for the division during the 
month and two tennis tournaments 
were held, the first in Banes on the 
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10th, and the second in Macabi on 
the 19th. 

In Banes there were 25 sets played 
during the afternoon, all the players 
of Macabi, the “Campo,” and Banes 
entering into the competition and some 
very fast games took place. 

The winners were: 

Ladies’ doubles: Mrs. 
and Mrs. Hind. 


Men’s doubles: Mr. Vaughn and 
Mr. Dominguez. 

Mixed doubles: Miss Dunn and Mr. 
Bell. 


The tournament was preceded by a 
tea given to the visiting ladies by Mrs. 
Clark and was followed by a delight- 
ful impromptu dance, 

The Macabi tournament was the 
formal opening of the Macabi Court 
and was well attended by all the ten- 
nis fans of the division. Some really 
fast tennis was played by Miss Ruiz 
and Mr. Clark in defeating Mrs. Hind 
ee Mr. Vaughn to the tune of six to 
our. 


A very enjoyable tea was served by 
Mrs. Dunn, before the games, and 
everybody enjoyed the dancing dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening. The 
orchestra was a visiting one from the 
Preston Division and the music was 
very good. 


Townsend 


Poto 


Several polo matches took place 
during the month and one especially 
fast match was played on Sunday, 
October 24, in which the Town won 
in a four chukker game with a score 
of four to the Campo’s three, 

The players were: 


Town Campo 
1. Bremner 1. Woodforde 
2. Keating 2. Marryatt 
3. Carrington 3. Bell 
4, Hill 4. Orrett 
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TELA 


—YO HO, HO, AND A BARREL O’ BEER— 


The VICTOR (Boston, 16 tons, no ord- 
nance, Garvin, Master), is nearly as well 
known as the gentleman from whom she 
derived her name. Who has not heard of 
her trip from Boston to Tela a few years 
ago? Who has yet to have Mr. McClellan 
recount that yarn. about his trip with Mr. 
Goodell, Dr. Nutter, and others to Panama? 
Who has not heard how Captain Garvin took 
a flying trip to Swan Island to get a sick 
operator, and how he was blown so far from 
his course that he missed the Island entirely 
and had to return to the Guatemala coast 
before he could again essay and this time 
make his objective? 

And who amongst us tropical people does 
not know of the joys and sorrows that await 
one on this staunch little craft? 

_ The genial crowd that gathered about the 
VICTOR landing that memorable Sunday 
morning had all been tried and tested. And 
some had not done too well in the past. But 
with hollow laughs and uncertain steps they 
clambered aboard whilst the more bold 
supervised the packing of beer on ice, and 
checked up on the comestible situation. 

A mighty blast from her siren and we 
were off! 

Tela looked mighty pretty as she lay snug- 
gled down at the feet of the green range. 
The mist was rising from the beach and 
the long narrow sweep of shore from the 
wharf clear ‘round to Port Sal lay glitter- 
ing in the early morning sun. The sea 
danced and sparkled while the wake behind 
the VICTOR seethed white with froth. 


oh serves the opening round of Salva 
ida. 


Mr. Vetter retires. 

Joy reigns supreme. 

Olivas is paged. He responds in noble 
form. 

Mr. Vetter rises from his pallet and with 
more haste than grace repairs to starboard. 
Mr. Hutchison has a few words to say. 

Reminiscences inspired by Mr. Vetter’s 
action are forthcoming. Mr. Whitman is 


accorded a respectful attention in this con- 
nection, 


First round of oranges. 

Beasley starts to fish. Seriously, too, “fel- 
lows—give me a chance. Don’t be chucking 
bottles into the wake. How can a man 
catch a Spanish mackerel with Enochs dan- 
gling his big feet in the water. . .” 


Slightly dizzy 


Half an hour passes. Sea legs are had 
by all except Mr. Vetter. See illustration. 

Olivas breaks into a gentle perspiration. 

The bottle opener goes overboard. Con- 
sternation. reigns supreme. 

Conference is held. Mr. Bradley rumina- 
tively goes through his natty sailor suit and 
locates two of these articles. 

Mr. Beasley fishes in dignified silence. 
Nothing develops. 

Mr. Vetter gets up a minute but soon re- 
tires again, A 


Bathing suits become the order of the day. 

Mr. McClure appears from below in some- 
thing right from dear old Brighton Beach. 
A wool jersey, creamy white, shorts of blue’ 
flannel, a smart silver buckle, and a sash. 
Very smart indeed. 

The jersey is torn off. 


The buckle disappears. 

Olivas saves the day. 

Mr. Beasley fishes petulantly with his lip 
over a bottle, 

Mr. Hutchison suggests dipping a piece 
of pork fat in a bottle of beer ander <a 

Mr. Vetter curses and rises shakily from 
his couch. 

Mr. Thome suggests that Olivas fetch the 
Dunhills and alfalfa. 

Mr. Vetter groans as the boys light up 
their Jimmy pipes. 

Mr. Simms snaps Mr. Enochs in charac- 
teristic pose in the lifeboat. 

A great and exultant cry from Mr. Beas- 
ley. “A fish, fellows!” 

Everybody helps land the alleged denizen 
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ofthe Caribbee. Line is pulled in sans fish, 
sans spoon, sans hook. 

Silence. A member of the crew mentions 
casually that the line, spoon and entire 
paraphernalia are the property of Mr. 
Thomas». ” 

Mr. Beasley gives over 
the party. 
Olivas ! 


fishing and joins 
Oh, Olivas! 


Some serious fishing at Puerto Sal pro- 
duced nothing. On then to Escondida, bet- 
ter known as Beer Haven. To find this 
tourists are advised to hire a cayuca from 
some indigent Carib and leave Tela heading 
straight out to sea until the first batch of 
bottles is located. Follow bottles without 
deviation until you come to the mouth of this 
hidden bay. Turn to the left past the post- 
ofice. Plenty of parking space. 


The VICTOR anchored in fifteen feet of 
water. The bottom was clearly delineated 
in the placid, limpid water. 

There was much swimming, much diving, 
and-much fun. Then the swimmers headed 
for shore while Sister Hutchison and Mr. 
Vetter, now happily convalescent, stepped 
daintily into the pull boat with about a 
dozen bottles of beer, and graciously al- 
lowed themselves to be rowed ashore. 

This was not the first time the lovely 

sandy shore of Escondida had been profaned 
by this mob. But everybody was eager to 
commence the exploration and all hands set 
out in keen anticipation. And we had not 
long to wait. 
_ Beasley, walking about in knee-deep water 
ina cool little cove, uttered his second battle 
cry. “A fish in shallow water!” The boys 
surrounded him and Beasley stunned him 
(so he said) with a brick about the size of 
Gibraltar. (1 have often wondered if Gi- 
braltar really has got that remark about 
Prudential on it?) But when he came to 
pick up this sh—a perch, he found that there 
were complications. It was no perch but a 
porcupine fish, otherwise known as a prickly 
globe fish, sea hedgehog, etc. It blew up to 
about the size of a basketball and fairly 
glittered with prickles and spines. 

This unusual specimen did some funny 
things. It alternately blew up and deflated 
to the accompaniment of groaning (on its 
part as well as Bradley’s, who took a very 
sympathetic interest in its welfare), and 
the exudation of vast quantities of water. 
_Mr. Hutchison might be seen about this 
time wading over with his huge shoes in his 
hand, to see what it was all about. 

We gathered sea eggs, anemones, orchids 
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and many lovely and queer things along that 
wild shore. 

And when we swam, walked and rowed 
back to the VICTOR we were a hungry 
mob. Mr. Hutchison wasn’t particularly 
hungry though, as he had been repairing to 
the icebox all morning. He was scored in 
Mr. McClure’s most select brogue. 


It is pleasant to be able to record that 
there were no casualties on the way home. 
The sea was smooth and glassy. And the 
beer held stubbornly on. 

Olivas opened the last bottle when the 
Tela wharf was only twenty minutes out. 
And the passengers on the S. S. Abangares, 
just docking in from Limon, looked with 
amazement on the sunburned collection that 
were draped in ecstatic abandon about the 
commodious deck of the faithful VICTOR 
as she steamed disdainfully by the big white 
vessel and came to a halt by her own land- 
ing pier. 


“Olivas! Bring Mr. Beasley’s catch of 


fish up with you if you can carry ’em.” 


The end of a perfect day 


LISTEN to DEM TELA 
TAMBOURINES 


“Mr. Hutch,—Mr. Interlocutor—who in yo 
mind is de outstandin’ protajonist, de most 
sterling member, de real, genuwine dyed-in- 
de-wool stellar preformer in Al. Harper’s 
aggregation of all-star artists we 

“Mr. Bohunk,—let me see if I have you 
just now—You ask me, who, out of Mr. 
Harper’s entire cast of thirty-two persons 
is the shining lightthe cream of the 
show ?” 

“Aigskackly. I ask you jes dat in so 
many words——” 

“Well, Mr. Bohunk, that’s embarrassing 
for me to have to answer. I am surrounded 
by a galaxy of talent here, a veritable phan- 
tasmagoria of kaleidoscopic color and wit. 
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Soft voices, seductive laughter, merry quip, 
stirring song, all those things make it mighty 
difficult for me to definitely answer your 
question, Mr. Bohunk. Suppose you tell us.” 

“Why, Mr. Hutch,—I don’t need tell you. 
Jes’ leave it to de audience.” 

And the audience with one accord bows to 
the superlative charm and dainty grace of 
Miss Lois Harper. 

In fact you might say that it was a Harper 
night. Certainly a great deal of credit must 
go to Mr. A. H. Harper himseif. When 
you consider that he had to put seventeen 
nervous, energetic, restless, foot-loose and 
fancy-free banana herders through their 
paces and had only one week in which to 
whip them into shape to put on the flawless, 
smooth performance that took place, you can 
appreciate how it is that he now lies fever- 
ridden and palsied after it is all over. Yet 
he had five other acts to directly supervise in 
addition to the hour’s Minstrelsy, not to men- 
tion handling stage work and property sets. 
Mrs. Harper had her own sprightly daugh- 
ter as well as six more of Tela’s popular 

. young ladies to supervise, and she, with Mrs. 
Singleton and Mrs. Thompson, designed the 
children’s costumes which were in perfect 
taste and very attractive. That’s all the 
Harpers did. 

The three solo acts were highly diversi- 
fied. There was Scottie Currie, dear to our 
hearts for his far-famed “TELA SQUARE”, 
who had a new number. Mrs. Poffley ren- 
dered two songs which met with spontaneous 
response. 

And Pancho Villa was great. His drunk 
act, which he played with great success in 
the Bolito show on the Central American 
tour last vear, was a masterpiece. As for his 
guitar solo on the ten puppies—words fail us: 
De los siete que yo tenia, uno se llevo Moises 


Ya no mas me quedan seis, seis, seis, seis, 
SEIS comert ss 
De los seis que yo tenia, uno se murio en un 
brinco, 
Ya no mas me quedan cinco, cinco, conco, 
cinco, conco— 


De los dos que yo tenia, uno se murio de 
ayuno, 
Ya no mas me quedan uno, uno, uno, uno, 
uno— 
El unico que quadaba, se lo llevo Dofia 
Amada, 
Ahora ya no tengo nada, nada, nada, nada, 
nada— 


LOIS HARPER 
“She was young and very sweet” 


“If Men Played Cards as Women Do” 
was a very hilarious exhibition in which Red 
Vetter carried. off stellar honors ably assisted 
by Joe Thome, Joe Bradley, and Olaf Swan- 
son. 

My dear, you should have seen it. And 
when Joe Thome asked Olaf (only six feet 
two), if he liked chintz and the latter re- 
plied that he really didn’t care for it out- 
side of a boudoir, the ladies in the audience 
collapsed. Then there was. some talk of 
kitchens and maids and flounces. Then there 
was the dearest game of penny ante. My 
dear, you really should have seen it. 

Tela is mighty proud of her children, and 
she has a right to be. They are a husky 
bunch,—tanned by the sun and stimulated by 
the sea. They ride like troopers, are fear- 
less and powerful swimmers, and real hon- 
est-to-goodness kids. Miss Lois with the 
six who supported her, Dorothy, Ruth and 
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We really should have seen this minstrel show at Tela 


Olive Davis, Margaret and Adel Thomp- . 


son, and Gladys Evans, are just seven rea- 
sons why Tela is justified in her pride. 

Let ’em sing “We're looking for Mister, 
looking for Mister Smith” to you and you'll 
understand. : 

Just lissen to dem tambourines—look at 
that handsome henna-headed_ Interlocutor 
(Mr. Hutch, folks). Behold Foots Wright, 
left end on this musical football team, and 
Clarence Gist at right end. Then Bohunk 
Reynolds, Vetter, Hogaboom, Stark, Thome, 
and Hauer as the other black-faced men— 
and for the white-faced Balladists and Har- 
monists Messrs. McClure, Devlin, Owens, 
Armijo, Magistad, Fish, Wilsford and Le- 
febre. 

That minstrel show, including many com- 
plex steps and sparkling jests, functionec 
with the smoothness and precision of clock- 
work. Some of the local wheezes sent shiv- 
ers of dismay and delight down the respec- 
tive backbones of the goat in the case and 
the rest of the audience. Foots Wright with 
his “Lay Low Lizzie’ number had fourteen 
calls while Bohunk Reynolds and Mrs. W. 
T. Smith met with howling success in “How 
Come You Do Me Like You Do?” 

Besides these two dark-face comedians, 
Clarence Gist and Tom Hauer also rendered 
solos that were vastly appreciated whilst 
Messrs. Devlin, McClure and Owens repre- 
sented the pale-faced warblers. 
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The lines were snappy and the general 
tone of the whole act was sparkling. The 
doggerel which Foots sang was somewhat 
along these lines: 


“Now every time the Dartmouth team comes 
crashing through 


Mr. Gooch and Nazro gather in 


marbles too. 


their 


When the farm boys come to Tela to move 
their feet 


The Jelly-Beans from Tela all park in the 
back seat.” 


Mr. Hutchison, with the mien of a Bank 
President, handled the Interlocutor portfolio 
with consummate ease and assurance. 

Before the finale there should be a word 
said about the people, little in evidence dur- 
ina the performance, who, nevertheless, con- 
tributed a great deal towards the success of 
the undertaking. Particular reference is 
here made to Mrs. Roberts at the piano and 
Mr. Fewell, whose amusing posters and car- 
toons kept the interest at fever pitch for the 
week preceding the actual appearance of 
the Minstrels. 

Just as the audience called them back when 
the. curtain was finally rung down, so does 
this song and dance close with a last curtsey 
to our charming little leading lady and her 
nimble troupe of melodious maidens. 
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NEWS ITEMS—TELA RAILROAD COMPANY 


Things, momentous and profound, 
have been occurring with regularity 
in and about Tela. Rumor hath it 
that even the Bridge Parties cannot 
keep quite in touch with the whirl- 
wind changes of cast that have been 
taking place on our little stage. Just 
think of it: 

Aida Dowdell up and left us 
(Something to do with a ring). 
Great lamentations arose from the 
dock as she sailed away. She had 
carved a particularly attractive 
niche for herself in our local hall 
of fame and could certainly have 
won a popularity contest hands 
down after she had been in Tela a 
week. 

Then there was Carlos Cottone 

(also something to do with a ring), 
whose plans were sagely prognosti- 
cated by the Tela Reporter in these 
selfsame columns months past. 
Somebody’s mail has been tampered 
with . ‘Carlos should be back 
again with something on his arm 
within a month, 

Then Jefe Davis left us, as did Mrs. 
Davis and the charming other 
Davises from Dorothy, who is not 
so small, down to Donald, who is 
very small indeed. That Mr. Davis 
should sail only to Castilla was some 
comfort, and to know that he was 
being given recognition of his splen- 
did work was more comfort. But 
to have the Davis family away from 
Tela is like having a barrel with no 
apples to put into it. Their loss is 
an irreparable one and our social 
structure feels their absence more 
keenly than words can _ express. 
There are not many children who 
could ride horseback like Olive and 
Dorothy and young Sir James,—nor 


any who could excel Ruth in the 
gentle art of high kicking. Nor yet 
could their peers be found in the surf 

. . And of course, as for Jefe 
himself,—his keen and genial wit, 
boundless vitality and whole-hearted 
interest in our community life made 
him very dear to us all. 

But after all this is not an obitu- 
ary and we should be glad that they 
are only ninety miles away. 

A spirited dance at the Masonic 
Club and a presentation on the 
wharf were all incidental to the de- 
parture of the Davis family. 

Mr, V.. W. Gooch spent several 
weeks in Tela, during which time his 
tennis game became so aggressive 
and dangerous that it is mooted 
about that Mr. Thomas left for the 
Chicago Fruit Dispatch Conference 
just in the nick of time. Of course 
there are two sides to every yarn and 
these columns are open to any 
spirited controversies . . . 


Under the -Directorship of Jose 
Ramon Mena (famous in local an- 
nals for his stage work, particularly 
his masterful rendition of “Los Diez 
Perritos”) there was presented at the 
Company Club Room on November 
23rd a production which was first 
entitled “Frank Bradley’s Scandals,” 
but later changed to “La Goma” 
of Shakespearean days. It was cast 
with the idea of raising funds for a 
Christmas Tree for the Spanish- 
speaking children of the community. 
It was eminently successful. It 
netted considerable cash and quite 
a few interesting libel suits. The 
three principal members of an all- 
star cast of twelve persons appeared 
on the program as follows: 
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Los Engomados: 
Conchita Pescado..... Sr. A. Y. Fish 
El Timekeeper de Taller 
Sr Bs 
El Indio Mecanice 
Sr. Jose Ramon Mena 

In view of the fact that the Rep- 
resentative was heavily scored, 
perhaps the least said of the per- 
formance the better. Charity does 
begin at home after all... 

Mr. Earle Ames, formerly of 
Guatemala, came to Tela as Super- 
intendent of Agriculture in Novem- 
ber. Guatemala’s loss is our gain 
and we all hope that he will find as 
many new friends here as old ones 
he had to leave behind in Virginia. 

After an absence of over six 
months Mr. Goodell finally returned 
to Tela. He came back for a few 
days at the end of October but was 
called to Chicago with Mr. Thomas 
to attend a conference of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company. Mr. Thomas 
went on to Boston and is expected 
back in Tela about the middle of 
December. 

Mr. Vetter of the Agricultural 
Department office in Tela pulled 
about as fast a one as we ever ex- 
pect to record: It seems that he 

_was delegated to procure a release 
form from an Overseer returning to 
the United States. “In considera- 
tion of the sum of one dollar . . .” 
commenced Mr. Vetter in a soncr- 
ous voice. He looked up. 

“Go on,” replied the other. 

“How about the dollar?” returned 
Vetter glibly. “Stamps and legal 
talent can’t be bought for a song, you 
know.” 

“I’m getting out of it pretty light,” 
was the unexpected reply, “here you 
are.” 

Why pick on Mr. Schultz, by the 
way? If no photographic evidence 


D. Bradley 
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exists of his paying a claim, for 
that matter who has ever snapped 
Mr. Long purchasing a Baldwin - 
locomotive or has had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Harloe load it on a 
steamer? 

It was a source of great pleasure 
to the Telaites to notice from the 
October Unirruirco that Mr. 
George White had used his Tela 
training so successfully. And as for 
Mr. E. G. McDonald and his nose, 
—we do not have any record of 
“Mac” ever having enough trouble 
with his nose here to necessitate a 
trip to Tegucigalpa. Knowing Mac 
as we do we reserve the right to 
withhold our sympathy .. . 

Everybody was delighted to see 
Mr. Goodell again in Tela after an 
absence in the United States of five 
months. He was looking splendidly. 

He spent a very few days in Tela 
and then sailed from Ceiba by S.S. 
Amapala, November 6th, with Mr. 
Thomas to attend a conference in 
Chicago. 

The middle of October was sol- 
emnized in Tela by the return of 
Mr. R. V. Waterhouse from the 
wilds of Kennybunk. This we 
understand from Mr. Waterhouse 
is in Maine. 

Two hundred and forty pounds is 
all Mr. Waterhouse could get the 
scales to register for him. Yet de- 
spite his delicate and fragile physi- 
cal condition he had a quiet word 
and a wan smile for his many friends. 

With him was Mr. Charles Mit- 
chell of our Engineering Depart- 
ment. Mr. Mitchell little dreamed 
that within a month his name would 
go down to posterity by virtue of 
his interpretation of “The Gay 
Nineties” in the Elks masquerade 
dance, 
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The B. P. O. E. put on a masquer- 
ade dance that has been and will 
continue to be talked about as much 
as one of Cleopatra’s shindigs in the 
days of yore. 

This festivity took place at the 
Company Club-house on Saturday 
night, October 3lst. The inflexible 
rule was that any and all not 


- masked should be chucked out neck 


and crop. 

The greatest collection of beauty 
and talent ever gathered together in 
Tela was there that night. The Hall 
was very tastefully decorated,—such 
items as bunting, flags, serpentines, 
crepe, whiskey advertisements, palm 
leaves, great bouquets of the ma- 
genta-colored banana flowers breath- 
ing out their fragrance, all that sort 
of thing . 

As for costumes,—such a kaleido- 
scopic color scheme would be hard 
to duplicate this side of a double 
rainbow. 

The Progreso District (ever an up- 


and-doing outfit) drifted in about 


eight-thirty p.m., in day labor gar- 
ments. Such another uncouth look- 
ing mob of knaves and blackguards 
you have never seen off of a pump 
car. Complications arose when 
soldiers, some of the Government 
and some dressed for the occasion, 
started to throw them out of the 
Hall. And the laugh,—for the once 
on Progreso—eventually turned out 
the other way, since . persistent 
rumor has it that several bolder 
members of a wharf gang actually 
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did get in and consumed over three 
pounds of sandwiches! 

Mr. Vetter and his high-toned, 
but reasonably priced aggregation 
of all-star musicos (ady.) functioned 
with determination and animation 
until the wee small hours. And 
after they Seg te substitutes 
were rushed into play (unpremedi- 
tated pun but rather well turned, 
what?) and kept the hall a-rollin’ 
until the raucous notes of the whistle 
forever silenced them. 

There were. soldiers and sailors, 
clowns and chevaliers, bull fighters 
and bull throwers, girls who really 
werent and gentlemen who also 
weren't (one can tell by the limb 
and leg respectively,—it’s infallible), 
troubadours, .picadors, matadors, 
corridors, fairies, pixies, leprachauns, 
elfs, banana cowboys, seedy-looking 
representatives of various parts of 
the globe, including the Scandina- 
vian, cows, bears, Gold Dust Twins, 
Old Dutch Cleansers, Aunt Jem- 
imas, Uncle Dudlvys,—and_ that 
ain’t all. 

Mr. Watson in his best “Hell- 
Bound-Train” intonations recited 
the Elks eleven o’clock toast with 
due solemnity, after which the party 
waxed increasingly merry ending in 
a convulsion of serpentines and 
spaghetti, we mean*sorbete (or is it 
confetti’), throughout the night. 

Everybody in Tela and environs 
savs the same thing about this party, 
—Bring Plenty Of Em. Long may 
they wave! 
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BOSTON 


Bananas are nice, delicious and sweet 

And more nutritious than most of the meat. 

They are grown on plantations way down in the south 
And pass through many hands ere they get to your mouth. 
Bananas are carried by railroads galore 

Through the densest of jungles right down to the shore; 
They are loaded by hand right on to the train,— 

Each banana signifying a golden grain. 

They are loaded in holds of the Big White Ships 

And carefully refrigerated throughout the trips. 

They grow in bunches in numbers of hands 

The effort of Nature combined with Man’s. 

There’s plenty of work to do all aroun’ 

Before the banana becomes mottled brown; 

Nature has wrapped them in bright coats of gold 

That protects them from germs until they are sold. 

It’s a fruit you can eat any time of the day; 

The health it imparts will keep doctors away. 

Eat Bananas when Ripe and you'll always say,— 

“The King of the Fruits has come to stay.” 


—N. J. Grace, Mail Clerk, General Office, Boston. 


Thursday, December 3, the day of 
the Unifruitco Club’s Theatre Party 
did not dawn “brite and fair” but on 
the contrary. there was such a down- 
pour that there were many inquiries 
as to whether this was part of the 
Club’s arrangements to provide the 
proper atmosphere for “The River,” 
which they were to see that night at 
the Copley Theatre. This may have 
been intended as mere facetiousness, 
but it was optimistically interpreted as 
a pleasant commentary on the com- 
pleteness of the party arrangements, 
even though they might include taking 
over the Weather Man’s duties. 

Africa afforded the tropical setting 
for “The River.” There was much 


to laugh at and so many thrilling 
situations that interest was sustained 
to the very end. 

Some two hundred club members 
and friends attended which, in itself, 
made for chumminess. However, 
when one of the actors made his en- 
trance, singing “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas,” they felt at home and as if 
he had made them a speech of welcome. 
Later when he remarked that the boat 
which had carried him to Africa was 
a good enough boat, but of course, 
not as good as a Fruit Company boat, 
the audience at large may have con- 
sidered it to be the usual performance, 
but to two hundred it was a special 
performance for the Unifruitco Club. 
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REVERE SUGAR REFINERY 


On Thursday, November 5th, was was presented by Mr. De Vries, his 
held the first of a series of talks on subject being “Vacuum Pumps and 
various mechanical subjects which Condensers.” This lecture was also 
are to be given at the Refinery. illustrated by lantern slides and was 
These talks are primarily for the thoroughly enjoyed by those present. 
operating and maintenance em- A surprise was sprung’on the office 
ployees and are to be given by vari- by our attractive stenographer, Miss 
ous Engineers and Mechanical ex- Esther Peterson, sometimes known 
perts. The first subject covering the as “Little Esther.’ She just had to 
principles involved in the combustion go to the Army and Navy Game in 
of fuel, the generation of steam and New York, November 28, 1925, and 
boiler efficiency was given by Mr. although she is a little hazy on the 
De Vries, Mechanical Engineer of outcome of the game, she scored a 
the Revere Sugar Refinery. Those touchdown herself by being married 
present received much valuable and at high noon to Mr. John Preston 
practical information especially as Gourville. Mr, Gourville is con-  — 
applied to the Refinery and the par- nected with Paine, Webber & Com-  — 
ticular operations in which the in- pany. Everyone wishes them suc- 
dividuals who heard the talk were in- cess and happiness. : 

i 5 
foresee pimple methods were One member of the office force has 
clearly shown whereby the best re- : 

Eales . F at last succumbed to the lure of 
sults in increasing efficiency and re- . 2 
: : Florida. Harry Coombs, who has 
ducing possible waste or loss would been at the Refinery for a little over 

be obtained for the entire Refinery ‘ : Pd . 
Baa. Ae each station three years, is going to De Land, 
: Florida, to sell Real Estate. His of- 

The second talk on November fice associates presented him with a 
19th, was given by C. H. Johnson traveling bag on his departure and 
of the Babcock & Wilcox Company. they all wish him the best of luck. 
The subject, “Water Tube Boilers, Years ago Horace Greeley said, “Go 
their construction, upkeep and opera- West Young Man,” but now Ponzi 
tion,” was very completely and says, “Come to Florida for Pros- 
clearly covered by the lecture and _perity.” 

slides. Taking as a basis an original c ; 
primitive boiler, each change and im- Poke; was held by ihe pe 
: League on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
provement was shown leading up to ber Ist, in the Tech room. A buffet 
the most modern type of boiler. The ji -nec ok 
| Wade ct ; : ~ luncheon was served and a short en- 
best methods of construction, instal 

: : 6 tertainment was enjoyed by those 

lation and operation were shown and : 
ras : present. After the entertainment a 
means of obtaining maximum effi- : et 1 
Wes ona teneihen: the fees meeting was held and plans were 
y gthening the life o 
ree ( ; formulated for a banquet to be held 
e boiler were explained. Special : : 
: : . sometime in February. The first 
attention was given to boiler run- : : 
tiie in coumecicn Wieaen one round robin of the league is now fin- 
Eats 8 ished and the Production team has 
sti : the highest average with a total of 
The third talk on December 3rd, 26 matches won and 10 lost, or an ' 
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average of .722. Finneran still leads 
~ high single string with a total of 
6. 


Mr. Long, our Storekeeper, is still 
gasping over a 2 gram bottle of 
Dibromothymolsulfonphthalein re - 
ceived from the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 


S/S San Bruno 
Port of Boston, Mass. 
Dear Editor:—I do not want any 
blood spilt over the matter or anybody 
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to lose any sleep over the question but 
how many people noticed the very 
beautiful phenomena in the heavens 
on the night of Thursday, November 
19th? Venus, the Moon and Jupiter 
in conjunction in a perpendicular 
line, close together and in the order 
mentioned! It was a wonderful sight 
down south, 

What I should like to know from 
some statistician (when he has time to 
spare from the Budgets), is when this 
phenomena occurred before this and 
when it will occur again. 

(Signed) Capt. FRANK E, CrappocK 


PHILADELPHIA 


MAN, MULE AND MAT 
A Two-Act Comedy 
(With Apologies to Mr. Robinson ) 


Piace: Away down South. 
Time: The dim past. 


. . THE CAST: 
Rastus Colfax, culled gemmin egotist. 


Nebuchadrezzer, mule, sleepy 


thinker but quick actor. 


OVERTURE 


“Way Down South in —— 


AGEOL 
CurRTAIN 


RASTUS: 
Whoa dar Nebykarezah, 


Whar yo all tryin’ to go sah, 

T’ll hab yo for to know, sah, 

T’se holdin’ on dese lines. 

Look-a-here, mule, you'd better mind out, 

Fust thing yo know you will find out 

How quick I’ll ware dese yere lines out 

On yore ugly ‘stubborn ‘back. 

Dar, dat’s dah way to do it, 

Jus’ watch I’m a-plowin’ troo it. 

An’ I know jus’ how to do it,— 

Dis yere niggah ain't no fool. 

Some folks dey would surely beat ‘im, 

What’s the use, ’twould only heat ’im; 

Ah knows ezzactly how to treat ’im, 

You mus’ reason wid a mule. 

(Loudly) WHOA DAR NEBYKAREZAH. 
NEB: HEE HAW—HEE HAW—HEE HAW. 
Curtarn (and unconsciousness ) 
ACT ITE 
Curtain (and returning consciousness ) 


Hi 
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Mat: 
RAstus: 


Wake up, nigger, get off me. 


Is dis yere me, or not me, 
Or has de debbil got me; 
Was dat a cannon shot me, 


Has I laid here a week? 


Dat mule do kick amazin’; 

He suttingly was spoiled in razin’; 
An’ now I see I’m grazin’ 

On de odder side the creek. 


NEB: 


HEE HAW—HEE HAW—HEE HAW. 


Curtain—Finale. 


We all know that goats eat paper 
and tin cans and that nothing de- 
lights them more than to be turned 
loose in some old barn where they 
can eat the side out of an old Ford 
without interruption and top it off 
for desert with the running board of 
a truck. But down in the Philadel- 
phia office we have a strange animal 
named “Shearn” who comes to work 
in the morning chewing on a Rapid 


Transit Company transfer and who 
upon reaching the office immediately 
reaches for a second-hand blotter or 
a pencil to chew on. No one re- 
members ever having seen him with- 
out something in his mouth, yet he 
seems to thrive on the diet and lost 
three pounds of fat in two weeks. 
There’s a good tip for you plump 
girls. The doctor who examined 
him pronounced it “Paperitis.” 


Upon entering this room I beseech 


you, beware, 


Don’t judge him too harshly who 
does blankly stare; 
The real reason is this, ’tis no secret, 


I know,— 
He’s writing a 
FRUITCO! 


“pome” for Unt- 


NEW ORLEANS 


Without a doubt Mr. George S. 
Davis would have been pleased had 
he had a peep in at the smiling faces 
in the Radio offices at 321 St. Charles 
street, N. O., on November tenth 
when the good news of his election as 
a Vice-President of the United Fruit 
Company was announced. This was a 
case of a smile, and another smile, 
and then miles and miles of smiles; 
and those smiles all meant good 
wishes for Mr. Davis, who has 
merited every advancement. 


Mr. H. O. Easton, General Radio 
Superintendent with headquarters at 
New Orleans, returned from Miami, 
Florida, on October 13 but left again 
on November 14 for New York and 
Boston and then on to some other 
place. BUSINESS, BUSINESS! 
His many employees in New Orleans 
think a powerful lot of him and are 
beginning to say “We wish he’d stay 
home a little.’ The boys in the 
Tropics are doubtless also wishing 
he’d come that way and it looks as 
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though we'd have to draw straws to 
see which way he will go. 

Mr. E. F. Ring, Chief Operator, 
Fort Morgan, Alabama Radio Sta- 
tion, is to leave on his three weeks’ 
vacation about the latter part of No- 
vember. When he returns he will 
bring with him the queen of his 
dreams to rule his domicile and cook 
his biscuits and pies. He will have to 
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drip the coffee. 

Some Radio employees should have 
heard Will Rogers at the “Jerusalem 
Temple” on November 9th last. In 
commenting on one of his subjects, 
TRAFFIC, he said that his advice 
for controlling traffic was to have 
every automobile not completely paid 
for kept in the garage. All agreeing 
say “Aye.” 


NEW YORK—PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Pass—ENGER Dept. MEETING 

The largest meeting and what is 
believed the most productive from 
the standpoint of the Passenger De- 
partment, was held at the office of 
the Passenger Traffic Manager at 17 
Battery Place, on November 18th 
and 19th, 1925. 

In addition to the local represen- 
tatives and principals of the depart- 
ment, the meeting was attended by 
Mr. H. C. Hicks, Assistant Passenger 
Traffic Manager, New Orleans, ae 
Mr. J. F. Heneghan, General Western 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIl., and Mr. 


F. K. M. Jones, New England Pas- 


senger Agent, Boston, Mass. 

The sessions lasted for two days 
and a complete résumé was made of 
the activities of the Passenger De- 
partment for the past year, and a 
comprehensive program was out- 
lined for the year 1926. 

Mr. Wheeler, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, made a statement that the 
greater percentage of passenger 
earnings was attributable to pleasure 
traffic, or in other words, the revenue 
earned by the Department was due 
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to a large extent to the number of 
persons sailing from New York and 


New Orleans on cruises to the 
Caribbean. 

Mr. Wheeler called attention to the 
fact that the United Fruit Company 
was in a peculiar position. If we 
except Havana, Kingston, and 
Cristobal, there are no ports at 
which our ships touch, from which 
can be figured a considerable amount 
of passenger traffic. In other words, 
the passenger revenue in the past as 
well as the business of the future will 
have to be figured as coming from the 
United States and Canada, 

Mr, Wheeler also called attention 
to the fact that competition was be- 
coming more and more apparent, and 
particularly so during the winter sea- 
son. The Caribbean Cruises in the year 
1924 operated by competitive fines 
were five, in 1925, twelve, and during 
January, February and March, 1926, 
there will be eighteen big ships which 
will carry passengers over the routes of 
the Spanish Main. This means that the 
Passenger Department must take 
cognizance of a situation that -al- 
ready exists. At the present time 
there is a great demand for a “turn 
around” service between New York, 
Havana and Kingston, Jamaica, and 
a plan will have to be worked out in 
order to take care of this increased 
passenger traffic. Another matter 
of interest discussed was the con- 
tinued effort to establish party busi- 
ness over the line. The records in- 

‘ dicate that there are organizations 
which have traveled three and four 
years consecutively on cruises of the 
Great White Fleet ships. This is grati- 
fying because it indicates that a satis- 
fied customer is the best Great White 
Fleet advertisement, but the fact must 

not be overlooked that the biggest ships 


in the Great White Fleet cannot 


carry parties of over 125 persons in 
comfort, and that, therefore, their 
solicitation is limited to parties of 
approximately that number. The 
fact was also introduced that 10 par- 
ties ranging in size from 250 and up- 
wards had to be declined by the Pas- 
senger Department during the past 
six months because they could not be 
accommodated on our ships. 


Despite the increased amount of 
competition, however, and the limited 
number which can be carried on our 
ships it was the general opinion that 
the winter season of 1926 gave prom- 
ise of producing additional revenue. 

The news of Mr. Grabow’s efforts 
to have the Resident Manager of 
each Branch of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company help in the distribution of 
literature and in trying to interest pas- 
sengers was received with great satis- 
faction. 


Mr. Wheeler also stated that it was 
becoming more and more evident 
that every employe of the United 
Fruit Company and of the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company could materially 
help the Passenger Department by 
discussing with their friends the 
pleasures of a trip to the Caribbean. 
Mr. Wheeler spoke of a junior clerk 
who had influenced two small parties 
to go to the Caribbean which had 
netted the company around $14,000. 


The meeting was considered an 
exceedingly successful one because 
every question of policy, the mer- 
chandising and advertising plans of 
the department, were all laid before 
the entire meeting in order that 
every employe attending might be made 
thoroughly familiar not only with what 
1s going on, but with the plans for the 
future. Among the facts contributing 
fo increased business were mentioned 
the success of the plan to have the 
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leading railroads of the company co- 
operate with the United Fruit Com- 
pany in joint trips to the tropics, 
the great interest manifested by out- 
side tourist agents in Great White 
Fleet Cruises and the special adver- 
tising that is being done throughout 
Florida in an effort to influence 
trips from Havana back to Havana 
or to New York. 


Mr. H. A. Christianson, New York 
City Passenger & Ticket Agent and 
the leading bowler of the United 
Fruit Company, is sanguine that this 
season his team will win the champion- 
ship in the Metropolitan Industrial 
Bowling League as it did several 
years ago. The team is made up of 
Messrs. Christianson, Strong, Muller, 
Roslakken, Teetsell, Wells and Eine- 
man. 

Up to the present time the team has 
played twelve games and is tied for 
first place by two other teams. The 
United Fruit Company team bowls 
every Wednesday in the Park Row 
alleys opposite the old Post Office 
building, using alleys No. 7, 8, 9, and 
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10. Some nights the team bowls from 
six o'clock to eight-thirty and other 
nights from eight-thirty to eleven 
o'clock. 

Mr. Christianson says that the 
United Fruit Company team has been 
an active participant in all tourna- 
ments played by the Metropolitan In- 
dustrial League since 1923. The all 
star team—the one that won the cham- 
pionship—was composed of Messrs. 
Christianson, Teetsell, Wells, Tomp- 
kins and Eineman. The United Fruit 
Company team finished in fourth place 
last year. It was composed of - Messrs. 
Christianson, Meyers, Meytroff, Hess 
and Strong. 

Some years ago the United Fruit 
Company won the Intercity champion- 
ship over Chicago in a Funnel League 
at that time in existence. The win- 
ning team at that time was composed 
of Messrs. Harloe, . Teetsell and 
Hague, all of them consistent 200 or 
better bowlers. Mr. Christianson says 
that as a coach Mr. Harloe is in a 
class by himself and he is hopeful of 
getting him to coach the team during 
the coming season. 


PIER OPERATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Messrs. Ramirez and Davis are considering asking the Purchasing 
Department to try to get bids on a few sky-hooks to finish the painting of 


Pier 15. 


The coming and going of ships and 
Haskins, especially in the case of those that 


a constant nightmare to Mr. 


arrive late; and then to add insult to injury the Company went 


a few more ships. 


The presence of Frank Hanigan has given cold 
of Pier 9 for some of the checkers; let up Frank; 


cold winter. 


pie Company’s annual dinner an 
cially so for the gentlemen from Pier 


Harry Spencer’s 
of Harry Bedford! 


the loading of them has become 
and added 


chills to the atmosphere 
it’s going to be a long, 


d dance was a notable success, espe- 
15 who so ably passed the ginger ale. 
little talk was a wonder for effectiveness. 
Louis Korn was greatly frightened by the outburst. 
He thought he was still at Pier 15! 


Shades 
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A clever impersonation of a man carrying a heavy bundle first in one 
hand and then in the other was ably done by Messrs. Fisher and Fricke. 
It was noticed during the dinner that Charlie Schmidt, our Paymaster at 
Pier 15, removed and cleaned his glasses; possibly there was too much 


fish? 


Some of the employees thought there should have been an entertain- 
ment; there was, with all the side shows, notably the gentleman doing the 


Charleston. 


—The Blind Reporter. 


STEWARDS DEPARTMENT 


Mr. M. J. Moynihan, Superin- 
tendent of the Stewards Department 
in New York was asked to contribute 
as his share to the general welfare of 
the employees of the United Fruit 
Company a Christmas dinner menu 
which he could truly recommend. In 
complying with the request Mr. Moy- 
nihan said that in his opinion the 
majority of Christmas dinners were 
cluttered up by an attempt to crowd 
the repast with too many small and 
inconsequential things, which really 
have no place in a Yuletide feast. 

“If I were going to suggest for the 
average. family,” said he, “a dinner 


which would be in keeping with the 
spirit of the day, and which would not 
put too much responsibility upon the 
housewife, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing : 
Roast Turkey 
Mashed Potatoes Giblet Sauce 
Boiled Onions sautéd in butter 
Mashed Hubbard Squash 


Cranberry Sauce Celery 
Plum Pudding with Lemon Hard Sauce 
Mince Pie 
Nuts Raisins Coffee 


“What about the well-known grape- 
fruit salad, oysters, ice cream, fish, 
etc. ?” Mr. Moynihan was asked. 
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“You don’t need them,” he replied. 


“You might have as a suitable orna- 
ment for the center of the table a fine 
big basket of fruit, but the moment 
you begin to ‘fuss’ with a Christmas 
dinner it isn’t a real Christmas din- 
ner, to my way of thinking.” 

“How would you prepare your tur- 
key, Mr. Moynihan ?” 

“The only thing necessary to make 
a turkey a success,” was the answer, 
“js proper roasting and the dressing, 
and I will tell you how to make it. 
Take two small loaves of stale bread, 
cut them into slices and soak the slices 
in water; then squeeze them out as 
thoroughly as possible and put into an 
agate pan. Cut into dice a quarter of 
a pound of fat salt pork or bacon; 
slice small two onions, cook the pork 
and onions together until both are 


through a grinding machine or chop 
very fine and let them continue to 
simmer until the turkey is done. Add 
a little onion, a few carrots and drain 
the liquid from the bottom of the pan 
in which the turkey is roasting into 
the giblets. You can add a little 
Bell’s Seasoning to improve the taste 
if desired.” 

Mr. Moynihan proceeded :—“There 
should be plenty of celery served ice 
cold; the potatoes should be well 
mashed with a generous quantity of 
butter and cream in them; the Hub- 
bard squash should also he well 
mashed and buttered before being 
placed on the table. There are two 
distinct ways of preparing cranberry 
sauce, You can either stew the berries 
gently and serve them whole or you 
can do as our Grandmothers did, stew 
them into a jam and add sugar to 


3 brown, add to the soaked bread with taste. Either way is good. 
8 sufficient Bell’s Seasoning to taste and “You can serve a wedge of Ameri- 
4 stuff your turkey until he won’t hold Gan cheese with your mince pie and 
_ any more. the plum pudding should of course be 
“In preparing the turkey for the served piping hot. In the good old 
pan, put a layer of onions, carrots days they used to flood the pudding 
and celery tops in the bottom of the with brandy and set fire to it, but those 
pan and as soon as they have become days are gone forever. 
a light brown lay the turkey on top “In any event, however, if you will 
adding a little cold water. You may follow out these directions carefully 
put a little bacon or pork in the bot- you are bound to have a wonderful 
tom of the pan also, and as the liquid Christmas dinner and the housewife 
begins to accumulate, baste the bird won’t be worn to a frazzle in its pre- 
' with a long-handled spoon every fif-  paration. And furthermore,” added 


teen minutes until it is done. 

“Tn the meantime, take the giblets— 
the heart, liver and gizzard and stew 
them gently in a small pan with plenty 
of water until they are soft; put them 


Mr. Moynihan, “everyone will have 
enough to eat and you won't spoil 
the appetites of your guests with a lot 
of viands that to my mind have no 
place in a real Christmas dinner.” 
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The first motor bus was. intro- 
duced in Havana during 1922, at 
which time a traffic expert of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company of 
New York went there to make a gen- 
eral survey of ‘the situation and help 
plan the services later established, 

Two companies have been organ- 
ized, one Cuban, the Royal Motor 
Coach Corporation, better known as 
the Royal M. C. Lines, and the other 
American Holding Company, with 
half a million dollars capital. 

The Royal M. C. Line has a ten- 


XMAS SUGGESTION 


BY THE 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


Say it with Tickets! a 
AA POPOOPPODERS OORT LARP AA RAASAMADAAAANAN 


a 


year franchise for the operation of 
buses in the city of Havana and its 
suburbs. The same type bus is used 
as on Fifth Avenue, New York. Em- 
ployes wear similar uniforms and the 
same system of collecting fares is 
employed, 

Regular service is maintained to all 
important points, the famous Prado, 
Malecon, Central Park, Obispo, San 
Rafael, Vevado, Miramar, Marianao, 
Race Track, Bathing Beach, etc., be- 
ing adequately served.—The Cuba 
Review 
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PURCHASING DEPARTMENT ARABIAN NIGHTS 


There is a spirit that hovers about 
the atmosphere in our Department, 
flitting hither and thither as passing 
whim or fancy dictates, never linger- 
ing long in one place; now fitfully 
dancing on top of our shipping 
clerk’s desk, now joyfully whirling 
over the head of one of our buyers, 
now impishly glancing over the 
shoulder of another. It eludes our 
sight and only at rare intervals con- 
descends to take tangible form. 
During one of these moments it 
chanced that I came upon it, toward 
the close of a busy day, as night 
was falling, and the lights were be- 
ginning to twinkle on the river be- 
low, and in a peculiarly reminiscent 
vein, it related the tale of its wander- 
ings during the day about to close. 

Early morning had found it tripping 
the light fantastic on top of a tele- 
phone on a buyer’s desk, listening 
with rapt attention to the following 
colloquy : 

Buyer: You say you have to have them to- 


day; the ship can’t sail without them? 
Voice on the Wire: Absolutely; must have 


em. 

Buyer: When did you find you needed 
them? Don’t you know they have to be 
made up special? If we find them in stock 
we will have to pay twice as much. 

Voice: Can’t help it, got to have them. 

Buyer: All right, I’ll get busy on it right 
away. 


The air resounded with the hum 
of activity as the buyer and his two 
assistants started on their search 
for the proverbial needle in a hay- 
stack and ‘our sprite, after casting 
a glance around and with a chuckle, 
deciding that it was no place for an 
idle soul, plunged into the instru- 
ment and came up out in the ship- 
ping department on a_ telephone in 


the hands of a shipping clerk, caus- 
ing a click which was blamed on the 
poor ‘telephone operator. 


Voice on Wire: I have 30 cases for deliv- 
ery for—how do you pronounce this place 
—ym—nm—like the soap that comes trom 
Spain? 

Clerk: Oh, you mean Puerta Castilla? 

Voice: Yes, I was just going to say it. 


Clerk: Well, deliver them tomorrow to 
Pier 

Voice: Can't do it. 

Clerk: Why not? : 

Voice: Oh the goods are out in Chicago, I 


sent you invoices yesterday and didn’t hear 


from you. 

Clerks Well. didn’t the order tell you to 
ship immediately? 

Voice: I haven't the order, sent it to the 
factory; I have a memo here about it but 
I thought I’d better call you and make 


sure. 

Clerk: How did you send us the invoices 
if the goods aren’t ready? How did you 
know the weights? By the way, when we 
ask for five copies of the invoice don’t 
send a separate copy in five separate en- 
velopes; you'll cause a shortage in postage 
stamps. 

Voice: That’s strange; we must have a new 
typist that doesn’t know any better. Oh, 
about the weights, I took a guess on them; 
they'll be near enough, won't they? 

Clerk: No, they won't; don’t you know the 
Customs Authorities are strict and we 
must have the exact weights, otherwise 
there will be fines for which we will have 
to hold you responsible? 

Voice: That’s too bad; I’ll see what I can 


do. 

Clerk: By the way, didn’t the order tell you 
to pack in bales? 
Voice: It may have, 

difference? 

And so on ad infinitum. 

Our elf, letting escape a chortle so 
loud that it caused a hum on the 
wire and ruminating on how dis- 
tinguished our friend would look 
with gray hairs, departed for other 
regions. 

The scene shifts: 

Buyer: 20 dozen bird cages; what is this? 


but does that make any 


So 
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(To Assistant) Let me look at that requi- 
sition, typist must have made a mistake, 
lucky we caught that. (Gets requisition 
and looks at it.) No, its that Division 
again, they are rather indiscriminate in the 
way they use ditto marks. Reminds me of 
the time, you remember——orderéd 100 
bbls. of garlic instead of 100 Ibs. They 
ought to watch those requisitions more 
carefully. 


Our sprite hearing sounds of com- 
motion on the other side of the room, 
out of curiosity tripped in that direc- 
tion: 

Buyer: (To Assistants) We'll have to get 
a couple busy right away on this. Boat is 
sailing in an hour and we’ve just received 
a telephone call it must have a moving pic- 
ture screen and a set of poker dice— 
Good, you have located a screen, at 59th 
St.; tell them to put it in a taxi and send 
it down. We'll pay the bill. Wish they’d 
think of those things sometime other than 
sailing day. 

Many are the incidents our elf re- 
lated of which the above are but a 
few. With a sardonic grin at the 
close of his story and after an im- 
pish wink, he vanished in the twin- 
kle of an eye. 


Much to our regret, last month 
saw the departure from our midst of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. K. Turner. They 
have left on an extensive trip to our 
Tropical Divisions, at the termina- 
tion of which they will return direct 
to England. During Mr. Turner’s 
presence we learned from him many 
interesting facts about the activities 
of Elders & Fyffes and have attained 
a clearer realization of the many 
ways in which we can cooperate to 
advantage. The present trip is our 
visitors’ first to this side of the water 
and it is to be hoped not the last 
for by no means do we wish to forego 


the pleasure of a renewed acquaint- ]f 


ance. They carry with them our 
best wishes for a most enjoyable trip 
and a safe journey home. 
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We experienced a call lately from 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Harty of Banes, 
Cuba. Mr. Harty left for Cuba via 
the all rail route, and at first it was 
thought that due to the Florida boom 
which has tied things up in a knot re- 
quiring a shoe horn to secure any kind 
of a reservation, it would be neces- 
sary to place at the disposal of 
Mr. Harty the aeroplane which we 
hold here for the sole use of Mr. 
Goodell. However, Fortune smiled 
and he did not have to take the 
chance. 


Joseph Padovano, Chief Clerk of 
our shipping department, has been 
in the sunny south endeavoring to 
expedite a shipment of sugar ma- 
chinery for our Cuban Divisions via 
the all rail route. Joe says that 
when it comes to trying to hurry 
freight through it is anything but 
sunny and that traffic moves more 
slowly than during the worst winter 
blizzard jams here in our frozen 
north. About the only simile that 
comes to mind, he states, is that of 
a snail moving backwards. 


C. E, Rollins, we are sorry to re- 
port, was compelled to undergo an 
operation at the Broad Street Hos- 
pital, as an aftermath of an appen- 
dicitis operation last year. He is 
doing nicely now, however, and is 
recuperating at his home in Mel- 
rose, Mass. 


Mr. R. H. Garrot, of the New Or- 
leans Purchasing Department, has 
left after spending some weeks with 
us, to return and take up his duties 
at New Orleans. 
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FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 


Perhaps no freight transportation 
service into the waters south of us 
has so much to offer in the way of 
personal service and accommoda- 
tion to the shipper as has the serv- 
ice extended by the Freight Depart- 
ment of the United Fruit Company. 

Let us suppose that a Lynn shoe 
manufacturer desires to ship a con- 
signment of ladies’ shoes to Carta- 
gena, Colombia. He can load his 
shoes into a freight car on the sid- 
ing back of his factory in Lynn and 
consign them to the United Fruit 
Company in New York. The 
Freight Department of the United 
Fruit Company upon notification 
will safeguard that shipment to the 
utmost of its ability and for the best 
interests of the shipper. It will 
prepare the necessary bills of lading 
and consular papers and will make 
sure that the shipment is carefully 
stored aboard ship and that it is de- 
livered in first-class condition to the 
consignee in South America ; and for 
all this a very minimum charge is 
made. 

It has always been the contention 
among Northern shippers that the 
requirements concerning regulations, 
consular papers, preparing bills of 
lading, etc., all contribute to keep the 
Northern manufacturer out of the 
markets in the ten Republics to the 
south of us. 

The United Fruit Company freight 
service is doing its part to lessen 
these difficulties and to contribute 
to the good fellowship which must 
exist between consignee and con- 
signor before additional business 
can be obtained. . 


The officials of the Freight De- 


partment of the United Fruit Com- 
pany are thoroughly familiar with 
each and every requirement in each 
and every port in each and every 
Southern Republic. They have on 
hand a wealth of information repre- 
sentative of how best to protect 
goods and how best to handle them 
upon arrival. All this information 
is at the service of any shipper who 
desires to make use of it. 

The United Fruit Company of 
course has a thoroughly equipped 
fleet of freight vessels which ply be- 
tween the various ports of the Carib- 
bean and between the Atlantic ports 
of the United States. All conditions 
in the plan are destined to bring about 
greater commercial success and good 
fellowship between all the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


With the sailing of the S/S Es- 
parta from New York, November 
14th, the Freight Department in- 
augurated a new strictly cargo service 
which will be of considerable advan- 
tage to shippers and consignees. 


The Esparta was followed on No- 
vember 21st by the S/S San Mateo 
and a weekly service will be main- 
tained thereafter by those two steam- 
ers and the Limon and San Jose. 
These steamers will call at the follow- 
ing ports in the order named: New 
York, N. Y.; Santiago, Cuba; Kings- 
ton, Jamacia; Puerto Colombia, Co- 
lombia; Cristobal, Canal Zone; Ha- 
vana, Cuba; New York, N. Y. 

This will give a regular service 
every Saturday from New York to 
Santiago, Kingston and Puerto Co- 
lombia and will relieve the New York 
Wednesday steamer so that vessels on 
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that route may have more time in 
which to meet the requirements of the 
banana and passenger traffic. 

The entire space in these steamers 
will be available and will be placed 
at the disposal of shippers and con- 
signees for the movement of home- 
ward cargo from Puerto Colombia, 
Cristobal and Havana. 

Refrigeration space will be avail- 
able for the handling of fresh fruits 
and vegetables from Havana to New 
York, thus insuring proper and care- 
ful handling, 


These steamers are scheduled to ar- 
rive in New York Sunday P. M. for 
Monday A. M. discharge and the 
usual United Fruit Company regu- 
larity of schedules will be main- 
tained, 


This will furnish an exceptionally 


good service to receivers of coffee 
from Colombia, general merchandise 
from the West Coast via Cristobal 
and importers of fresh fruits and 
vegetables from Cuba and the Isle of 
Pines via Havana. 


The Freight Department had the 
pleasure of a visit from Mr, Frank 
Getmon of the Cuban Importing Com- 
pany, Havana, during the past month. 
Mr. Getmon was in New York mak- 
ing arrangements for the shipment of 
considerable merchandise to Havana 
and sailed from here on the S/S 
Pastores on November 7th. 

Mr. George Blair, General Traffic 
Manager of Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, visited our office on November 

2th. 


Mr. Manuel Ortiz, President of the 
Manufacturers Export Company, Chi- 
cago, was also a visitor, stopping here 
enroute from Buenos Aires to Chi- 
cago. 


On November 17th we had the 
pleasure of a visit from Arthur Serra, 
Esq., President of the West Indies 
Fruit Importing Company of Chicago. 
Mr. Serra was enroute from Cuba. 


Our Chicago Office was honored by 
the visit of Mr. J. W. Rhodes, For- 
eign Freight Agent, Illinois Central 
Railroad, Chicago, accompanied by 


Mr. Portor King, General Agent, 
Illinois Central R. R., Havana. 


The following were also visitors at 
our Chicago Office during the past 
month: 

Misses Kathleen and Isabel Brown 
of our Vice-President’s office, New 
Orleans; Mr. Maurice D. Kenton, 
Merchandise Broker, Havana; Mr. D. 
Desmond, Traffic Manager, Libbey 
Glass Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
J. P. O’Gallagher, Division Purchas- 
ing Agent, Havana. 

Mr. George Mahe of the Orr Fruit 
& Steamship Company, Inc., New Or- 
leans; Messrs. O. C. Olsen,. Foreign 
Freight Agent and H. M. Johnson, 
Asst. Foreign Freight Agent, Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; and Mr. C. L. Barrett, Secy., 
Port Huron Storage and Bean Com- 
pany, Port Huron, Michigan. 


The Freight Billing Department at 
Pier 9 has organized a Bowling Club 
of which M. E. Cotter has been 
elected president, H. J. Einerman, 
secretary and A. E. Savarese, treas- 
urer, 

The Club meets every Monday eve- 
ning at 5:15 at the Park Row Alleys 
and bowls until eight. It had several 
enjoyable evenings so far this season 
and expects to continue its season until 
May 26th. 
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HEY, MOM, WHAT ARE WE GOIN’ TO HAVE 
FOR XMAS DINNER? 


Xmas is near, in fact, it’s nigh; 

As usual, turkeys will be high; 

They’re so very high they’ve got Ma kickin’ 

Instead of turkey we'll have to buy chicken! 

The prices on chickens also soar, 

A state of affairs that makes Ma roar, 

Looks like the family is outa luck,— 

Instead of chicken we might get duck. 

The prices on duck aren’t low; 

Even its bill costs lots of dough; 

If Pop fails in huntin’ a moose, 

Mom’s probable selection will be goose. 

“The goose hangs high,” so does its price, 

Our entré soup will be chicken rice. 

It may seem horrid for a holiday meal 

But if all else fails we'll rely on veal. 

Jim wants to know what’s wrong with lamb, 

While Pat as loudly insists on ham; 

The whole darn family is in a stew, 

Here’s hopin’ our meal doesn’t get in one too. 

Prices on everything are so queer, 

Pop’s goin’ out to hunt for deer ; 

If he misses he’ll bring home snipe, 

(Anything at all is better than tripe). 

Pop says roast beef needs a lot of cuttin’ 

And Sister Kate doesn’t like mutton. 

Mom is willing to serve lamb chops 

Provided, of course, their price drops. 

Hot Dogs are Willie’s chief delight, 

But served with cranberries they don’t seem right; 

While Uncle Ben won’t raise his fork 

If the main dish is any sort of pork. 

Pop always was a cheerful giver, 

And will spend enough to get some liver; 

Tf the butcher should hold out for cash 

Mom’s likely to feed us all with hash. 

If we have ten pounds of tenderloin, 

’Twill sure cost us a pretty coin; 

Hassenfeffer’s novel, we may try it— 

If it costs too much, we'll go on a diet! 
Dante. A. Kenny, Accounting Dept., New York. 
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UNITED FRUIT Co. 
BOSTON, MASS 


